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Stories to Remember 


These are adapted and simplified versions of famous stories, written within a voca! 
of 2,000 words. The adaptations were made by E. F. Dodd except where otherwise stated, 
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TALES FROM THE RAMAYANA (told by M. Green). 2s. 3d. 
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KENILWORTH. Sir Walter Scott (adapted by M. Green). 3s. 3d. 
TREASURE ISLAND. Robert Louis Stevenson (adapted by M. Green). 2s. 6d. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Jonathan Swift (adapted by Joan Macintosh). Is, 9d, 
JANE EYRE. Charlotte Bronté (adapted by M. Green). 3s. 
THE CORAL ISLAND. R. M. Ballantyne. 2s. 3d. 
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CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. Jules Verne. 2s. 3d. 
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E. F. DODD 


A series of original stories and adaptations in which the sentence structures are simple 
and the vocabulary is limited. 
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THE SNAKE-CHARMER AND OTHER STORIES. 1s. 3d. 
THE ROSE AND THE RING. W. M. Thackeray (adapted and simplied). 1s. 3d. 
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Daniel Jones 


D. B. FRY 


(ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING offers its heartiest 
congratulations to Professor Daniel Jones on the occasion of 
his eightieth birthday on 12 September 1961, and is happy to 
print this tribute by Professor D. B. Fry, present Head of the 
Phonetics Department at University College, London) 


No matter what nation we belong to, we all of us grow up with 
some very fixed general ideas about the other nations of the world 
and this has no doubt been true ever since there were any human 
communities living side by side. Although general statements can be 
very misleading, there is usually a basis of truth in the common ideas 
about national characteristics and there is certainly good reason for 
the Englishman’s reputation for being interested in practical things. 
Sometimes we are praised for our ‘common sense’, sometimes we 
are scorned as a ‘nation of shopkeepers’, but in both cases it is the 
same trait that is being recognized—a capacity for dealing with 
practical affairs. But the characteristic which is in truth peculiar to 
the English is the ability to pursue some practical aim with the 
intensity of the idealist, to combine the ‘common sense’ with the 
outlook of the visionary. People of other nations often find it 
difficult to understand that such a combination can exist and yet 
there are many Englishmen whose lives are a proof not only that it 
is possible but that it can lead to work which is of the greatest value 
to mankind. It would be hard to find a better example of this than 
Daniel Jones, the great English scholar and teacher of phonetics, 
whose world-wide reputation has come to him for this very reason, 
that he has always worked for the achievement of a very definite and 
practical object with all the zeal and faith of a missionary. This 
object is simply to make a real improvement in the way that the 
people of one nation speak the language of another, but behind this 
there has always been a more spiritual aim, the betterment of human 
relations. We shall see into what varied lines of work this twofold 
purpose has led Daniel Jones in the course of a long and arduous 
career. 

Daniel Jones was born in 1881, a descendant of two families which 
were both distinguished in their several ways. His father was a 
barrister and was one of the founders of the ‘All England Tennis 
Club’, which has made the name ‘Wimbledon’ famous all over the 
world; his mother was a member of the D’Oyly Carte family and 
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so bore a name which is dear to Englishmen everywhere because of 
its association with the production of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
Daniel Jones himself studied mathematics at Cambridge and took 
a degree in 1903. On leaving the university, he began to study law, 
with the intention of following his father’s profession, and he was 
actually called to the Bar in 1907. It was already clear by this time, 
however, that neither mathematics nor the law could compete with 
his overwhelming interest in phonetics, and consequently he never 
practised as a barrister but turned at once to what was to be his life’s 
work. He had previously spent some time in Germany where he had 
studied at William Tilly’s Language Institute. Here he was intro- 
duced to the subject of phonetics and to the possibility of teaching 
and learning languages by the ‘direct method’. Jones himself has 
recorded the great debt of gratitude which he owes to William Tilly, 
whom he has described as a great teacher, but no teaching can yield 
valuable results except through the efforts of the pupil, and Jones’ 
subsequent career is the result of his own peculiar gifts, however 
much it may have owed its beginning to William Tilly. 

In 1907, Daniel Jones became Lecturer in Phonetics at University 
College, London, and he remained there until his retirement in 1949 
when he completed forty-two years of active teaching in phonetics— 
a remarkable record. He was made a Reader at University College 
in 1914, and in 1921 was given the title of Professor. On his retirement 
he became Professor Emeritus in the University of London. In the 
course of his long career he has lectured in a great many parts of 
Europe, in India and in the U.S.A. In 1936, the University of Ziirich 
accorded him the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy and in 
1958, the University of Edinburgh made him an Honorary Doctor of 
Laws. It would be easy to imagine from this brief account that 
Daniel Jones had made steady and uninterrupted progress in 
academic distinction along conventional lines, but this is very far 
from being the truth. Throughout his long professional life, his work 
has been largely that of a pioneer and it has often met with the 
opposition and the lack of understanding that are the lot of pioneers 
in every field. 

The methods by which modern languages were taught, indeed we 
may say the very objects of language teaching, were widely different 


in 1907 from what they are today. Then, the principal aim was to 3 


teach the pupil to read the foreign language with some understand- 
ing and even possibly to write it with some degree of accuracy, but 
there was little idea of enabling him to speak it. The teachers of those 
days, in both the schools and universities, were content to make their 
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students acquainted with the literature of a foreign country without 
giving them the means of exchanging ideas with the people of that 
country, and consequently little effort was made to teach pupils to 
speak a foreign language. The last fifty years have seen a funda- 
mental change in modern language teaching and we nowadays 
recognize the primary importance of learning to speak a language 
and to speak it well. This change is in a large measure due to the 
work of Daniel Jones and to others like him, for he not only saw the 
necessity for the change in outlook but, what was equally important, 
he was able to provide people with the means of learning languages 
in the new way. 

When Jones began his teaching at University College, he was 
naturally concerned primarily with the teaching of languages which 
were foreign to the English, chiefly French and German. In this work 
he had to face great opposition from existing teachers who, if they 
attached any importance at all to the spoken language, were con- 
vinced that one could learn a language well only by going to the 
country where it was spoken. But the phonetic methods which were 
soon developed at University College proved to be a much more 
certain means of acquiring a good pronunciation and intonation in 
a foreign language and, though it took years to overcome the 
prejudice against phonetics in England, it was inevitable that the 
new methods should triumph. Today, Daniel Jones has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his ideas are put into practice in all the schools 
and all but the most conservative of the universities of Great Britain. 

If his influence had been confined to England, however, he would 
probably never have enjoyed the reputation that he does today, for 
his fame rests very largely on the fact that he has revolutionized the 
teaching of English as a foreign language, all over the continent of 
Europe and in many other parts of the world. He was the first to 
make a thorough systematic study of the sound system of English 
for the purpose of teaching pronunciation and intonation and he 
made the results of this study available to students both through the 
courses held at University College and through the publication of 
what have become standard works on the subject. In the last forty 
years many thousands of teachers of English, of all nationalities, 
have followed these courses and through them phonetic methods have 
been disseminated in schools and universities throughout the world. 
To many teachers who have not actually visited London, Jones’s 
methods are familiar through his two most important publications 
in this field, his Outline of English Phonetics, first published in 1918, 
and his English Pronouncing Dictionary (1917). Both books have 
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been imitated but have never been equalled, much less surpassed, for 
their comprehensive treatment of the subject and their general 
excellence. 

In a short article it is not possible to do more than give a list of 
the other fields in which Daniel Jones’s name is well known. He has 
published studies of the sound systems of a great variety of languages, 
including Russian, Hindustani, Cantonese, Sechuana and Sinhalese, 
From 1928 until 1950 he was Secretary of the International Phonetic 
Association and since that year he has been the Association’s 
President. In these two capacities he has been much concerned with 
problems of phonetic transcription and these have led him in turn 
to two other lines of activity. The first is the devising of ortho- 
graphies for languages, like some of those in Africa, that have not 
yet been written down, and for others, like those of India, for which 
a Romanized system is needed. The second project, one in which 
Daniel Jones has been deeply interested for many years, is the 
provision of a reformed spelling for English. This purpose, too, 
springs from his intense desire to see the barriers between nations 
broken down, and is founded certainly on no lack of respect for, or 
understanding of, the great traditions of the English language. His 
scholarship in the history of English pronunciation is second to none, 
and his reconstructions of Chaucerian and Shakespearian speech are 
held in the highest regard wherever this subject is studied. To many 
of his friends and colleagues, his performances of Chaucer in the 
pronunciation which he believes to have been current in the time of 
Chaucer are an experience not easily forgotten; with characteristic 
modesty and perhaps rather un-scholarly scruple, he would often 
say that his reconstructions for any one period might be a hundred 
years out. 

It would be no easy task to analyse the gifts required to make a 
great phonetician. A most precise and very long-term memory for 
what things sound like would certainly be one of them, but this is 
shared by a number of musicians. Mozart when a child retained such 
a vivid impression of the pitch of one piano that after a lapse of 
twenty-four hours he was able to say that another differed from it by 
one-quarter of a tone. It is tempting to speculate whether Daniel 
Jones is perhaps endowed with ‘absolute quality’ judgment just as 
Mozart was with ‘absolute pitch’, for he is able to remember over 
long periods the quality of a speech sound once heard and to 
compare it with sounds heard subsequently. 

_ Remarkable as this gift is, it is not enough to explain Jones's 
" powers as a phonetician nor is the explanation completed by 
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referring to his extraordinary facility in reproducing the sounds 
which he hears. There are many professional mimics who can re- 
create with uncanny accuracy the speech of other people and who, 
in doing so, appear to produce a lifelike and detailed picture of the 
speaker. But this imitation is on the whole unanalytical; so far as 
speech is concerned, the mimic does not know and so cannot 
describe what he is doing to achieve a given effect. Daniel Jones has 
a gift which is much more rare and which he has developed to the 
highest degree, the capacity to listen to the sounds of human speech 
and to know intuitively exactly what the speaker is doing with his 
tongue, his lips, his soft palate, his larynx, when he produces a 
certain sound. It is this skill that has made him unequalled as a 
phonetician, that has enabled him to give more exact and reliable 
descriptions of articulations than anyone before him and has formed 
the basis of his analysis of such a diversity of languages. It is this 
that has made it possible for him to give so much help to students 
everywhere who are struggling with the difficulties of acquiring some 
language which is foreign to them. 

If we have stressed first Daniel Jones’s skill as a phonetician, it is 
because this skill lies at the foundation of his work and is evidence 
of his pre-occupation with practical aims, but it would be wrong to 
leave the reader with the impression that his work has been without 
comparable effect in the realm of phonetic theory. The development 
of the cardinal vowel system was a landmark in the history of 
descriptive phonetics and it has been used by every phonetician since 
Jones formulated its principles. It introduced into the description and 
classification of vowel articulations a degree of precision previously 
unattainable, and has greatly enhanced the value of printed accounts 
of languages and dialects at the phonetic level. His ideas on phonetic 
transcription and above all his phoneme theory have had a profound 
influence on the trend of thought in phonetics and linguistics during 
the last fifty years. As early as 1916, Jones was using the idea of the 
phoneme in his research and in his teaching and he employed the 
term ‘phoneme’ itself in a paper read in 1917. During the succeeding 
years, he collected a vast store of phonetic observations which 
served to confirm the usefulness and the soundness of the original 
concept and did not lead to any major modification in the theory. 
This material enabled him to extend the idea of the phoneme as a 
group of variants from the realm of sound-quality, which formed its 
starting point, to those of length, stress and pitch. Many years of 
work in this field led to the publication in 1950 of The Phoneme: its 
Nature and Use, which contains not only the full working out of 
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Jones’s phoneme theory but also such a wealth of examples from a 
wide variety of languages as is not to be found in any other book. 

There is no space here to do justice to Daniel Jones’s achievements 
in the course of his long and active professional life. His reputation 
as a scholar and a teacher is literally world-wide; there is scarcely a 
corner where one is not likely to come across someone who has 
profited from contact with his ideas, either through his books, or 
through his teaching, or in these later years through having been 
taught by one of his pupils. He is a scholar of whom England is 
rightly proud and he takes his place most worthily in the line of 
great English phoneticians that includes Alexander Ellis and Henry 
Sweet. 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


We hope to publish fairly soon ‘The Teaching of English 
in New Zealand’ by D. A. Smith, ‘Simplifying Technical 
: Literature’ by J. G. Bruton, ‘English in Uganda’ by J. A. Bright, 
2 ‘English by Television’ by I. Dunlop, ‘On the Teaching of Reading 
2 in Non-European Languages’ by Dina Feitelson, ‘I Found Myself 
Walking’ by R. W. Zandvoort, ‘““Some” and “Any”’’ by L. A: Hill, 
‘The Type of Pronunciation to Teach’ by J. L. M. Trim, ‘Language 
Teaching: Part of a General and Professional Problem’ by 
J. Figueroa, and ‘English in Ceylon’ by C. J. Allen. 
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A Note on the Teaching of a and the to Beginners 
whose Mother-Tongues do not show 
Parallel Usage 


H. V. GEORGE 
(Central Institute of English, Hyderabad, India) 


Many beginners’ courses begin with the sentence ‘This is a...’ 
In this sentence, the word this draws attention to a single, definite, 
object, which to beginners must appear to be in the First Person 
sphere of interest. This is not a good context for a supposedly 
‘indefinite’ a, and it is commonly advised that, in the classroom 
presentation, the teacher should arrange for several similar objects 
to be visible, so that when he points to one of them, saying ‘This is 
a...’, an impression of ‘any one of many’ is formed. This pro- 
cedure does seem to give some protection to the concept of indefinite- 
ness, but it involves the teacher in two things not obviously necessary, 
namely, the provision of several objects for each name he teaches, 
and the prohibition of the names of objects of which only one 
representative is visible, ‘blackboard’, ‘door’, and so on. Moreover, 
when pictures are used, the procedure is almost certain to break 
down; in illustrations of actions involving an object, for instance, 
there is unlikely to be a choice of objects (“He is riding a bicycle’). 
Furthermore, in many courses, the a of the sentence ‘This is a...’ 
is soon replaced by what must seem to unsophisticated pupils an 
equivalent my—a strongly defining adjective. Altogether, it would 
seem that in countries where article-usage needs careful presentation, 
the sentence ‘This is a...’ is too indiscreet a sentence to begin a 
course with. 

When one tries to look at actual article-usage from a learner’s 
point of view, and to see how confusion may be experienced, three 
usage-areas seem conspicuous: 


1. When the process of defining or delimitation is at its extreme 
(one object, unique in the context), there is an area of confusion 
with numerical a (one). For example, we have *...a chair, a 
chair... the blackboard’ and ‘... forty chairs, four windows, 
a blackboard’. 


2. When the indefinition is maximum and extends to any individual 
in the class indicated by the noun, extends, that is, to the limits 
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of the noun-concept, then a (any individual) may be replaced by 
the (the class): ‘A horse cannot see colours’ is equivalent to ‘The 
horse cannot see colours.’ 


. Unless the procedure is understood, general impressions of a and 
the are bound to be confused by anaphoric the, since one object 
is, On successive occasions, preceded by a and the: *. . . a bicycle, 
The bicycle...’ 

Looking now at the concepts of definite and indefinite in article- 
usage, as presumably we shall wish to present them, it seems that the 
quality of definiteness may come from a more-or-less absolute 
uniqueness (‘the sun’, ‘the blackboard’), or it may derive from 
linguistic sources, adjectives and limiting phrases; and it seems that 
the equality of indefiniteness may derive, likewise, either from 
inherent qualities, in which case no article is used and we label the 
noun a ‘mass-noun’, or from the implication (from ‘one’) of a range 
of selection, over which a is free to rove. 

If we think that acceptable article-usage is worth trying for with 
beginners whose mother-tongue does not have parallel usage, it is 
worth while thinking over the first steps of a teaching programme, 
abandoning ‘This is a . . . ’, moving carefully in confusing areas, and 
building up concepts of ‘definite’ and ‘indefinite’, perhaps before 
using articles at all. 

The following tabulation may be useful: 


a the 
one (numerical) the on(e)ly (unique) 
one to choose from many the one, or the group, 
chosen from the many (anaphoric) 
any (one) representative _ the class 
_— before plural nouns 


Reading from left to right, there are three ‘pairs’, and one free- 
standing use of the. Of the first pair, one (numerical) is the better 
to include in an early programme, the (unique) being more sophisti- 
cated, and probably rarer. Both members of the second pair are 
required fairly early. Of the third pair, the classifying a is needed far 
more than the parallel the. 

Bringing together the considerations outlined above, a strategic 
operation might be: 
1. Teach a meaning one. 


2. Teach several defining techniques (numbers, adjectives, preposition 
phrases). 
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3. Teach the before plural nouns (where no area of confusion exists), 
having the definite association established through the linguistic 
devices of 2. 


4. Teach the before singular nouns, i.e. the one selected from the 
many, using the same kind of definite association. 


5. Teach a, one to choose from many. 
6. Teach classifying a. 


This order has two disadvantages. The first is that the association a 
with one is precisely the association which beginners make of their 
own accord, and which leads to the substitution of one for a as a 
habit. It can be supposed, however, that since this association will 
be made in any case it might be preferable to have it made under 
guidance, and with the limited context made apparent. Undoubtedly 
numerical a is the simplest and clearest a to present: it stands out in 
this respect from the tabulated alternatives. The second disadvantage 
is that, if anaphoric the is required early, and this is a reasonable 
requirement since it enables supplementary statements to be used 
ad lib in a description, then the the and a concerned have been taught 
in inverse order (4 and 5). The word it could be taught, and in this 
way anaphoric the could be avoided for some time; probably this 
would make the subsequent teaching of anaphoric the seem very 
awkward. 


An alternative teaching order would be: 
. Teach a (numerical). 


. Teach several defining techniques (numbers, adjectives, preposi- 
tion phrases). 


. Follow a (numerical) + defining item +noun (e.g. ‘a blue pencil’, 
‘a pencil in my pocket’) by the +singular noun +defining item 
(i.e. anaphoric +defining). 


. Teach defining the + plural noun + defining item. 
. Teach anaphoric the. 

. Teach a, one to choose from many. 

. Teach classifying a. 


Such a programme of article-presentation fits fairly easily into a 
teaching programme of from thirty to forty items. 

Comments by readers experimenting with this kind of presenta- 
tion would be most welcome. 
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A Child Learning a Foreign Language 
in England 


Y. IQBAL 
(Headmaster, Government Primary School, Magwa, Uganda) 


How does a child learn his mother-tongue? How does a child in 
a bilingual society learn two languages? When a child is born and 
brought up in a multilingual society, how does he learn several 
languages? What happens when a child is brought to a different 
language community? In the absence of research work in this field, 
it is difficult to answer such questions. Second-language teaching and 
learning is not yet an exact science. 

Over a period of several months I had a chance of observing my 
daughter’s progress in English. When we came to Britain from 
Kampala in September 1958, my daughter, whom I shall call K., 
was two years and ten months old. Kampala is multilingual: one is 
obliged to learn to speak several languages. At home a child learns 
to speak two languages, the mother-tongue and Swahili, which is 
the language of the ayah and the houseboy. When the child grows 
older, and the sphere of his activity widens, he mixes with the 
children of the neighbourhood and picks up another language. 

By the age of two K. had picked up the mother-tongue and 
Swahili. Even at that tender age she knew with whom to talk in the 
mother-tongue and with whom in Swahili. Then she had the com- 
pany of Gujarati-speaking children. Within a few months she picked 
up Gujarati too. It is not possible to say anything about her learning 
of Swahili and Gujarati, because she was not under observation. | 
believed at that time that a child of two or three was not language- 
conscious and that for him, in a multilingual society, different 
languages combined into one hybrid and very complex language, in 
which there were different ways of saying the same thing. 

As K. was sure to learn English in Britain, I made a point of 
observing her progress in English. Care was taken that she should 
learn English on her own initiative and that there should be no effort 
on anybody’s part to teach her English in a systematic way. K. went 
to a nursery school, and her teacher was expressly asked not to give 
her any lessons in English. The process by which she learnt English 
is interesting. It is impossible to describe K.’s progress stage by 
stage, because the natural method of learning a foreign language is 
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a very complex one; it combines different processes, which overlap 
and function simultaneously. I shall try to explain her progress 
under different sub-heads. 


LANGUAGE CONSCIOUSNESS: Soon after our arrival in the United 
Kingdom K. became conscious of the fact that the people around her 
spoke in a language she did not know. During the first few weeks 
she was rather timid, and when spoken to would retire and try to 
hide herself. When she discovered that people only wanted to be 
friendly, she would enquire what the person speaking to her meant. 
When she made friends with other children we had to act as her 
interpreters. During the first two months, as we felt then, her pro- 
gress was disappointing. She learnt to speak only the following words 
or phrases: No; Joyce come sit down; Daddy to speak English; 
Twenty Bath Street. In fact this period of two months was a period 
of assimilation. She did not attempt to speak, but by the middle of 
the second month began to respond by yes, no, and nods. It is hard 
to say how much she could understand before she began to express 
herself in English. 


ORAL IMITATION: Then followed the process of oral imitation. 
She could repeat what she had been hearing. Her first complete 
conversation was as follows: (1) Hello! Hello! (2) What is your 
name? K. (3) How old are you? Three years. (4) Where do you come 
from? Kampala. (5) You are a nice girl! (No answer.) 

Her answers were pure oral imitation, because she had heard us 
repeat several times her name, her age, and the place we came from. 
However, we were asked, ‘What is her name?’ and ‘How old is 
she?’ During the period of assimilation K. must have detected the 
difference of meaning between ‘her’ and ‘your’, ‘is she’ and ‘are 
you’. 

Oral imitation has been throughout the period, and is still, an 
active process. Our landlady answered the phone by saying ‘Twenty 
Bath Street’. In the cinema she picked up ‘Hello poppet’ and ‘Kia 
Ora’, tone and accent too. She also learnt by imitation: Jt is very 
cold; Stop it; It is very nice; This is mine; Go away; I want it, etc. 


LEARNING BY WORDS: She has improved her knowledge by asking 
the names of different things and objects about her. Once we were 
outdoors when it was drizzling. She asked, ‘What do you call 
that?’ Not following what she meant I replied, ‘It is raining’. She 
said, ‘No! when it is small!’ When I understood her and said, ‘It is 
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drizzling’, she went on repeating the word till her attention was ver 
attracted by something else. an 
In our language we have borrowed from English many words, wo 
such as pencil, pen, sofa, and blade, but to K. these are words shi 
belonging to the mother-tongue, and when she wants to know the ref 
English for them it is quite difficult to make her understand. For a ca 
child two languages are two sets of symbols for the same things. is 
‘N 
LANGUAGE CONFLICT: Once when K. was asked where her doll Tl 
was, she replied, ‘Dolly no bring, dirty, face no wash’. It was the b¢ 

first time she had expressed an idea using English words only. What 
K. meant is quite clear. She was understood by her teacher. She Cc 
used the word-order of the mother-tongue but English vocabulary. i) 
When she spoke a longer sentence such language conflict became pi 
apparent. Other instances: Red, red cherries; Small, small books; W 

Daddy is drinking cigarette. (In the mother-tongue we sometimes use 
the same adjective twice; and for smoking we use the same verb as fl 
for drinking). a 

DEDUCTION AND ANALOGY: Learning by deduction and analogy 
has been a prominent feature in K.’s learning process. The other day s 
she said, ‘Daddy, shut my buttons’. I replied, ‘You do not say shut t 
my buttons’. She corrected herself, “Close my buttons’. I said, * You i 
do not say that either’. She looked puzzled, then said, ‘Close the ] 


door, isn’t it?’ In this instance she was making a false analogy and 
at the same time translating the mother-tongue expression. In the 
mother-tongue we would say /batn band karou/, of which the 
literal translation would be ‘close my buttons’; as for /darvaza 
band karou/ the English would be ‘close the door’. Other instances 
of possible false analogy: (1) Jt is very cold; It is very snow. (2) Little 
girl; Little plate. (3) The glass is broken; My dress is broken. (4) Pick 
me up; Pick me down. (5) Hands; Feets. (6) I am running; I am hurry 
upping. (7) This is mine; This is mine book. 

Some expressions, which she had picked up correctly, have now 
been influenced by false analogy. If she is asked, ‘K., are you going 
in the garden?’ she says, ‘Yes, am are’. Previously she said * Yes, 
I am.’ 


RECOGNITION AND PRODUCTION: Her understanding of the 
language is much greater than her powers of expression. She can 
ow engage in conversation freely and understands colloquial 
expressions very well. Some examples: (1) Hello K.! Hello! (2) It is 
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yery nice today! Yes, it is very warm, and Nana open all windows, 
and roll the carpets and clean the house. Did you help her? No, a 
woman come to help her. (3) When she was trying on a new pair of 
shoes, the salesman asked Do you want to keep them on? She 
replied, ‘Yes’. (4) Mrs. J—, your husband has gone out. K., don’t 
call him my husband. What I can call him then? Call him uncle. He 
is not my uncle, my uncle is in London. I will call your husband 
‘Mr J—.’ (5) A conversation with Mr J—: Whose handbag is this? 
This is mine. Did you steal it from somewhere? No, my mummy 
bought it for me at Edinburgh. What colour is it? It is pink. 


CONTRACTED FORMS AND PRONUNCIATION: Oral imitation 
plays a very prominent role in the speech habits of a child. K. has 
picked up several contracted forms such as isn’t it, ll and don’t as 
well as exclamatory expressions like ‘phew’ and ‘oops’. 

As most of the time we were in Scotland, there is a marked in- 
fluence of Scottish pronunciation on her speech. She pronounces 
apple as /a:p\/, daddy as /da:di/, early as /erli/, girl as /gerl/ and 
rolls her r’s. 

In the stream of speech K. has been concentrating on sound 
sequence, and not on individual words. The tendency is marked in 
the following examples: out in the garden on a nice sunny day, /aut 
in da ga:dan n>: nei sani dei/; stop it, /st>: pit/; give me, /gimi/; 
I don’t know, /ai do:n nou/. 

One cannot draw sound conclusions from observations of this 
sort, which were not, in any case, systematic. Still, there are certain 
points which cannot escape notice. In my own mind there were a 
host of questions, some of which, I feel, have been partially answered. 
How far it is possible and necessary to limit a language programme 
on the basis of frequency and usefulness? How far can you check a 
child’s tendency to learn by translation? Is translation a hindrance 
in learning a second language? How much does a child learn by oral 
imitation, and how much by analogy and deduction? How can a 
teaching programme be bound by any particular method? I would 
like to leave it to the reader to decide for himself whether the record 
of K.’s progress in English has any bearing on the teaching of English 
as a foreign language. 
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Colour Slides in Language Teaching 
A. 


If you or one of your friends has a good 35-millimetre camera, you 
can make yourself a very effective visual aid without having to spend 
very much money. Instead of trying to make a filmstrip, which js 
quite expensive, you can simply take a series of colour pictures and 
then have the resulting transparencies mounted in cardboard or 
metal mounts for showing in class. You will need a film-strip 
projector with an attachment for showing such mounted trans- 
parencies, and it is also useful to have a rear-projection screen, which 
enables you to show the transparencies without having to darken 
the room. A further advantage of this type of screen is that the 
projector and screen are close together, so that you can operate the 
former and point to the latter quite easily. 

Great advantages of transparencies over film-strips (apart from 
their cost) are that you can show them in any order you like; you can 
leave one or two out without the children knowing that they are 
missing something; you can take further photographs at any time 
to supplement those you already have; and you can easily replace 
any picture that proves, under classroom conditions, to be confusing 
or dull. 

I find that colour is a great help in seizing and holding the interest 
of a class. It is also much better than black and white for linguistic 
purposes: colours provide distinct contrasts, and give the teacher 
and the pupils more to talk and ask questions about (“Look at that 
boy in a yellow shirt. What’s he doing? He’s throwing a ball to the 
boy in a pale blue shirt’, etc.). 

The most interesting series of transparencies is one that tells a 
story. Three experimental series of this kind were prepared last year 
by the Department of Extension Service, Central Institute of Educa- 
tion, Delhi, at my suggestion and under my general direction. The 
first told the story of a girl who suddenly got a violent toothache 
during a family meal. The series shows her mother looking into her 
mouth and then telephoning the dentist for an appointment, the 
dentist answering, the mother and daughter setting off for the 
dentist’s, getting there, sitting in the waiting-room and then going 
into the dentist’s surgery. There are shots of the dentist treating the 
tooth, then the girl says goodbye to him with a radiant smile (to 
encourage other children to visit the dentist!), and the final picture 
shows the girl having a meal without any pain. 
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If one chooses one’s scenes carefully, it is possible to produce a 
series of transparencies which can be used with classes of different 
levels by varying the difficulty of the vocabulary and structures one 
uses. For instance, with a lower class one can say ‘The girl’s tooth is 
hurting very much’, while in a higher class it might be ‘The girl has 
violent toothache’. ‘ They are leaving their house. They will go to the 
dentist’s house’ can become ‘They are leaving their house for the 
dentist’s. ° 

Series of colour transparencies can be used for aural comprehen- 
sion work, oral composition work, and written composition work. A 
lesson or series of lessons based on such pictures could go as follows: 

(i) The teacher shows the pictures one after the other, telling the 
story, with close reference to the pictures, as he goes along, and using 
vocabulary and structures which are either known to the students or 
clear from the context supplied by the pictures. In the case of new 
words and structures, he ensures that they recur often enough in 
what he says to give the students a chance to absorb them. If he 
wishes, he can write the new words and structures up on the black- 
board at this stage. If he does not want to interrupt the story to do 
this, he should write them up after finishing. 

(ii) The teacher shows the pictures again, asking questions which 
stimulate the class to build up the story orally. He can ask either for 
general responses from all pupils in the class who have something to 
say, or for individual responses from named pupils. I prefer the 
former technique, as it keeps the whole class keen. There is nothing 
more frustrating for children who are deeply interested and eager to 
talk than to have to keep silent while one of their number mono- 
polizes the class time. 

(iii) The teacher shows the pictures again, while the pupils tell the 
story without questions from the teacher. If necessary, they can be 
helped by having key-words and structures written on the black- 
board. The aim at this stage is rapid, fluent talking, not slow, 
laborious searching for words and structures which have been im- 
perfectly mastered. 

(iv) The pupils are asked to write the story'told by the pictures 
as homework or in class. If the teacher thinks it advisable, he can 
prepare the pupils for this work by getting them to go through the 
story orally once more in class, while one of the pupils writes it on 
the blackboard. During this activity, the pupils should not be 
allowed to write anything down themselves. The advantage of this 
work is that it diminishes the mistakes that the pupils make in their 
own writing of the story: it is perfectly obvious that every time a 
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student writes a mistake, he is fixing it more firmly in his unconscious, 
so the more we can do to give our pupils practice in writing correct 
English instead of wrong English, the more they will benefit. 

Another way in which colour transparencies can be used is to 
provide material for more formal tests of the four skills (listening, 
reading, speaking, and writing). Here are examples: 


(A) LISTENING. Aim of test: To discover whether the pupil can 
hear important differences between English sounds. Method: The 
pupil is given a sheet of paper on which to mark his answers to the 
test. The examiner then reads out a number of statements, and the 
pupil has to mark on his paper the ones that are true of the pictures 
he is shown. Example: Picture | shows a sheep standing on a cliff 
looking out to sea. There is a ship on the sea. The examiner says: 
“1. There is a ship on the sea’ (or) ‘There is a ship on the land’ (or) 
‘There is a sheep on the sea’ (or) ‘There is a sheep on the land.”! If he 
says the first or the last of these four sentences, the pupil should put 
a mark opposite ‘Question 1’ on his sheet of paper. If the examiner 
says the second or third sentence, he should not put anything against 
Question 1. The examiner then goes on to Question 2, which may, 
for example, deal with the difference between the s sound in seat and 
the sh sound in sheet; and so on. 


(B) READING. Aim of test: To discover whether the pupil can 
read rapidly and with comprehension within the limits of vocabulary 
and structures he is supposed to have reached. Method: Similar to 
that for (A) Listening, above, except that the questions are written 
instead of oral. The pupil is given a limited time to answer the 
questions. Example: Picture 1 shows a dog sitting at a street corner 
and looking at a passing vehicle. Question | is: ‘There are three 
people in this (car, carriage, cart, van, wagon). The dog at the street 
(angle, corner, curve, hook, point) is looking (at, in, on, to) them.’ 
The pupil has to cross out the wrong words in the brackets. (Note 
that the words are given in alphabetical order in each case, to dis- 
courage guessing. As this example is taken from Vocabulary Tests and 
Exercises for Indonesian Students by L. A. Hill and R. D. S. Fielden, 
published by Ganaco N.V., Bandung, 1959, the wrong words in the 
brackets reflect Indonesian types of mistakes). 


‘If the teacher prefers not to let his students hear incorrect sentences such as 
‘There is a ship on the land’, he can omit this test; but it has been my experience 
that tests of this kind, by bringing home to students the absurdity of such state- 
ments as ‘There is a sheep on the sea’, make them more conscious of sound 
contrasts such as those between ship and sheep than any amount of uncon- 

: textualized phonetic exercises. That is the advantage of using pictures. 
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(c) SPEAKING. Aim of Test: To discover whether the pupil is 
capable of making the essential distinctions between English sounds 
when speaking. Method: The pupil is shown pictures, and has to say 
what they represent, or to answer questions (oral or written) about 
them. The pictures and questions are selected in such a way that the 
pupil has to use certain words which contain the sounds to be tested. 
If a tape-recorder is available, it is desirable to have the pupil’s 
responses taped so that they can be carefully evaluated. Example: The 
pupil is instructed to say what he sees in each picture. Picture | 
shows a sheep, picture 2 two men, picture 3 one man, etc. The 
examiner listens for the sh and the ee sounds in sheep, the e in men, 
the a in man, etc. 


(D) WRITING. Aim of test: To discover whether the pupil can 
describe what he sees in legible handwriting, with correct spelling and 
punctuation, and selecting suitable words and structures from within 
the limits of what he has been taught. Method: The pupil is shown 
pictures and is instructed either to describe them or to answer certain 
questions about them, or to deal with them in certain other ways 
(e.g. to ask questions about them himself). Example: Picture 1 shows 
aman sitting at a table in a restaurant and speaking to a waiter. The 
pupil is told that the man wants a glass of water. Question | is: 
‘Report what the man is saying to the waiter. Use Reported Speech.’ 

The enterprising teacher will no doubt find other ways of using 
colour transparencies. They can, for example, provide background 
material for the study of the geography, history and culture of the 
country whose language one is studying. 

Finally, here are a few sample data about colour films, projectors, 
and rear-projection screens, with the prices one pays for them in 
Britain: 

Colour film: Ilfachrome and Kodachrome, 35-millimetre: for 
20 pictures, 24s.; for 36 pictures, 35s. 

(The above prices include the cost of processing and 
mounting the transparencies in cardboard mounts.) 

Projectors: Aldisette, £19. 19s.; Alphax ‘Gnome’, £16. 19s. 6d.; 

(300 watts) Hi-lyte, £16. 17s. 6d. 

Rear-projection screens: E.F.V.A., Model SV4, £29; Harkness 
‘Westone’ (with stand), £27. 6s.; Viralux ‘Class- 
master’, £23. 2s. 

It is worth pointing out that the manufacturers of the equipment 

should be asked to advise on the most suitable projector, lens (and 
rear-projection screen) for use in a given classroom. 
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Making Colour Slides 
B. N. NUNNS 


Perhaps it might be useful if a few words on the technique of 
colour photography were added to Mr Hill’s article on the use of 
colour slides in language teaching. Properly done, colour photo- 
graphy is a delight, but the margin between success and failure is 
slender—and pupils are critical. 

As Mr Hill points out, a good 35-mm. camera is essential if any- 
thing more complicated than a family group is to be photographed, 
nor will a separate exposure-meter or a tripod be regretted. As 
colour-film has only a narrow latitude, the correct exposure is most 
important—otherwise the picture will be either too pale or too dark; 
a tripod is particularly useful if you are waiting for a certain scene to 
present itself, and also for checking beforehand that you have got 
the camera ‘square’. 

Bright light is most necessary to bring out the vividness of colour, 
and the photographer should always have his back to the sun. If 
photographing into the sun is unavoidable, put on the lens hood, or 
use a notebook, etc., to shade the lens. Watch out for reflections 
from windows or shiny cars and move your viewpoint to avoid them. 
By and large, always give the exact exposure indicated by the meter 
or the instructions and try to avoid combinations of sun and shade; 
if this is not possible, decide which part of the scene you want to 
emphasize and adjust the exposure accordingly; if, for instance, you 
want to snap a shaded building which is on the far side of a sunny 
street, make allowance for the shade and open the lens aperture a 
little wider than recommended—say half a stop or notch: the resul- 
tant slide will have a pale foreground, but that can be masked later. 
If, on the other hand, it is the sunny foreground on which you are 
concentrating, close the aperture a little. Always be careful not to 
alter the distance setting when adjusting the lens. If the sun is not 
bright, use the recommended filter to mitigate the resultant blue 
tinge—many photographers keep a filter permanently on their 
camera anyway. If you are taking a shot indoors, ‘flash’ is a great 
help in bringing out the colours—but using it is another story. 

Use the viewfinder carefully and get to know its potentialities and 
its limitations. If you want the class to concentrate on only one part 
of a scene, you must either (1) understand—and employ—the 
principle of a short exposure and a wide aperture when taking your 

* picture so that only the part you want will be in sharp focus, or (2) 
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use some old-fashioned sticky paper (NOT the modern cellulose 

roduct) to cover up, on the processed picture, the parts you do not 
want. The use of (1) must be combined with accurate focusing—do 
not be ashamed to be seen measuring out your distances. 

On a sunny day, an exposure-meter and a ‘slow’ film will offer the 
choice of several combinations of exposure and lens-aperture (‘stop’) 
—say 1/100 second at f.5-6, or 1/50 at f.8, or 1/25 at f.11, or 1/10 at 
f.16, i.e., from a short exposure with the lens nearly open to a long 
one with it nearly closed. In general, a short exposure ‘freezes’ 
movement (and eliminates trouble with ‘camera-shake’) but a small 
aperture gives a better depth-of-focus and makes more of the picture 
more sharp; if, therefore, you are holding the camera in your hand 
and/or are taking a scene that includes movement—walking, throw- 
ing, jumping—you should use 1/50 or, better, 1/100, with a wide 
aperture. If you are taking a stationary scene—and have got a tripod 
or can rest the camera on a wall etc.—use a long exposure and 
narrow aperture. Two more points: 1/50 of a second is the longest 
time that the average person can hold a camera steady (and remember 
that these little slides are capable of remarkable enlargement, so that 
any unsteadiness shows up unmistakably on the screen); secondly, 
if the subject is moving towards the camera, movement shows less 
than if it is moving across it. 

Plan carefully the number and location of the shots you intend to 
take, keeping the two-dimensional movement of the sun in mind 
(shadow-free morning and early-evening scenes can have particu- 
larly rich colour effects but avoid the yellow light of sunrise and 
sunset). Allow for a few spares at the end of the film to cover acci- 
dents or conscious failures. If you want to use one picture twice in a 
lesson, it is easier to take two shots of it in the first place than have 
to go fishing about for your single slide later on in the class. 

When you get your pictures back from processing, keep the trans- 
parent parts away from fingers and dust, and store them (in the 
dark) in as dry a place as possible. Give them a number and a 
caption, and mount them (as Mr Hill advises) in metal mounts, 
making sure that top and bottom, front and back, are plainly 
distinguishable—unless you want to make the class laugh. Having 
decided to use a certain type of mount, use that type for ever—or 
abandon it—but do not mix mount types; glass or plastic mounts 
may be suitable for home use but will not withstand active class- 
room conditions. As well as keeping your slides clean, mounts have 
the additional advantage of preventing them from buckling under 
the heat of the projector: otherwise, the class will spend their time 
watching for the ‘blip’ as the picture goes out of focus. If a visual aid 
is not made well, pupils will tend to concentrate on the aid itself 
rather than its content. 
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Linguistic Difficulties of Ceylonese Pupils ' 
Learning English as a Second Language 


CHITRA FERNANDO 


(Miss Fernando was formerly a teacher at the 
Visakha Vidyalaya School, Colombo) 


About one and a half decades ago the standard of English in most 
secondary schools in Ceylon was remarkably high. The majority of 
secondary school pupils would have regarded English as their mother. 
tongue. They would have used the vernaculars only in the simplest 
and most familiar intercourse and even then liberally mingled with 
borrowings from English. In 1946 free education was introduced 
into over half the schools in the Island. This meant that thousands 
whose home language was either Sinhalese or Tamil joined the 
secondary school population—a step which in itself would have been 
sufficient to cause a sharp drop in the standard of English. The 
process was hastened by the introduction of either Sinhalese or Tamil 
as the medium of instruction, first at primary school level, later on 
at secondary school and university level. Today English occupies 
the position of a second language and teachers of English find that 
they have to deal with linguistic problems which their predecessors 
teaching English to pupils whose adopted mother tongue it was 
would not have encountered—at least not in any serious way. 

The commonest errors made by Ceylonese learners spring from the 
differences between English and Sinhalese. Take, for instance, the 
matter of capitals. There are no capitals in Sinhalese. This accounts 
for the student using lower-case letters at the beginnings of sentences, 
while capitals are used indiscriminately within sentences: ‘There is 
a Rye and Barly fields in two banks of river. This river was falling 
to the town camelot.’ Drill and more drill seems to be the only 
remedy for this particular type of error, for often it springs from lack 
of practice rather than actual ignorance. When the student is set an 
exercise in punctuation and his attention is concentrated on capitals 
he makes few mistakes. These mistakes occur in free composition, 
where he is chiefly engaged in laboriously translating his thoughts 
from Sinhalese into a foreign tongue. 


1 As the present writer does not know Tamil this article is concerned only with 
* the work of those whose first language is Sinhalese. 
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In his Grammar of the Sinhalese Language, Geiger points out that 
‘the Sinhalese substantive is always definite in the singular: goviya 
means the cultivator, kikili the hen, ata the hand. The indefinite 
article is expressed by adding the numeral ek ‘one’ to the substantive. 
The two constituent parts then coalesce into one word, e.g. goviya 
the cultivator: govieyek a cultivator; hora the thief: horek a thief.’ 
There is thus nothing corresponding to the definite article ‘the’ in 
Sinhalese. Add to this the impossibility of framing all but the most 
general rules for the use of the article—definite and indefinite\—and 
the difficulty the Ceylonese pupil has in mastering this feature of 
English grammar will be appreciated. Only those who have the ‘feel’ 
of the language can be certain of complete proficiency in the use of 
the article. The Ceylonese student of English either introduces the 
definite article where it is not needed, as in He scorned and spurned 
the vice | The Oliver asked for more gruel or he omits it altogether— 
Lady of Shallot ran down to the river | Poet says.* \t is best for 
students to learn the use of articles by observation, practice and 
memorizing. Qtherwise they will only be embarrassed by their own 
mistakes and perplexed by peculiarities such as at night but in the 
morning, in the night but at noon. 

Another difficulty is the formation of plurals. In Sinhalese, plural 
endings depend on the inflections—vowel and consonant—of the 
various stem forms, except in the case of certain classes of nouns, 
such as those denoting relationships, which take suffixes, and those 
used in a collective sense. The formation of most plurals in English 
is comparatively simple. The difficulty arises with those nouns which 
take irregular plurals and which in certain instances remain the same 
and in others undergo a complete change of form. What the student 
usually does is to add -s in every case, e.g. There are 1500 childrens | 
Beggars are the poorest mans in the country. The same mistake 
occurs where adjectives are used as nouns, as in He liked the honests 
and feared the dishonests | He is always ready to help the poors | and 
in the use of collective nouns—We admired the scenaries | The 
people inside the traffics waited patiently. 

The form the plural takes often gives rise to the absence of agree- 
ment between subject and verb in sentences. The average student 
tends to write The people goes on the road oftener than The beggars 
is coming to town. People is the less familiar plural form. The visual 


‘The use of ‘the’ with uncountable nouns and the use of ‘a’ or ‘the’ with 
countables. 

* Neither spelling nor grammar has been standardized where examples have 
been taken from the work of students. 
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aid -s which helps the student to remember that the plural form is 
being used is absent. 

There are nothing like the forms of the English possessive in 
Sinhalese. The possessive in Sinhalese is indicated, for animate 
beings, by the affix gé. In the case of inanimate objects the locative 
form serves the purpose of the genitive as well. The Ceylonese 
student confronted by the variety of possessive forms in English is 
utterly bewildered. He will write of when usage indicates ’s or the 
possessive pronoun, and vice versa: The hair of Jo | The new owner 
of me | My school’s name. Sometimes ’s is used as a plural: Boy's 
were on the road. 

In Sinhalese, auxiliary verbs are oftenest used in rendering the 
Active into the Passive: otherwise they play a very insignificant role. 
They are not indispensable to the construction of sentences, as is 
the case in English. The English ‘John is going along the road’ and 
‘John goes along the road’, could be translated into Sinhalese by 
the same verbal form. ‘Today is Wednesday’ will have in translation 
what might be regarded as a verbal suffix, but no verb as such. 
Considering the comparative unimportance of the auxiliaries in 
Sinhalese it is not surprising to find the Ceylonese student framing 
incomplete English sentences, such as Geography therefore concerned 
with space | No one in the village suited to them. 

Mistakes in word order are frequent among Ceylonese students 
and are invariably due to literal translation from Sinhalese into 
English. One of the more common errors is the incorrect placing of 
the verb in a sentence—In 1942 this bridge was built. | The little birds 
trees on the sing | I read this book I think. \n Sinhalese, unlike in 
English, the verb, except in special cases, invariably occurs at the 
end of a sentence. The student is used to this pattern and naturally 
transfers it to his English writing. 

Though English has been accepted as a second language in Ceylon 
schools for a good many years, it is only now that the educational 
authorities in this country are beginning to realize the need for a 
radical revision of teaching methods. English is still being taught by 
the methods used when it was an adopted first language. Much the 
same material continues to be used too. The special problems arising 
from teaching English to Sinhalese students or to Tamil students 
have been almost totally ignored. Unless sufficient attention is paid 
to this aspect of the problem the enormous disparity between the 
energy and time spent on teaching English and the results obtained 
will continue as before. 
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English in the Commonwealth: 
2—The Teaching of English in the South Pacific 


G. A. PITTMAN 


(Director, English Language Institute, Wellington, New Zealand; 
formerly Director of Education, Nauru Island) 


The strongest motivation exists throughout the area to learn the 
metropolitan language and especially the preponderant tongue— 
English. Not merely is that language desired within Australian, New 
Zealand, British, and U.S. Territories as a lingua franca but also as 
the way to personal and social advancement, the means to solve 
economic, religious, administrative, commercial, and financial 
conundrums. The metropolitan language also means the door to 
technical skills and a higher material standard of living, repre- 
sented visually by that of the expatriate missionary, administrator, 
technician, teacher, or tradesman. To the naive the language in itself 
confers a merit and power quite distinct from its use in thought 
processes. Of the metropolitan languages of the area, English is the 
target of by far the majority of the inhabitants. Once again the 
quest for competence in the language is predominantly inspired by a 
desire for qualification, for professional and technical skills. The 
beauties of English literature have but a peripheral appeal. 

Throughout the area the demand for English and ‘education’ is 
insatiable. The demand may be based in many cases on unsound 
premises but it exists, and teachers are doing their best to meet the 
need. In most of the area, primary education is at present in the hands 
of the missions, and the secular authorities confine their work mainly 
to co-ordination and financial support, and to secondary and over- 
seas education. This is by no means the invariable pattern, and the 
governments seem to be moving slowly into the wider sphere of 
primary education; but the cost of expatriate and qualified teachers 
and the administrative services they require is exorbitant and their 
worth at lower primary level at least doubtful. The general pattern 
is for the expatriate and qualified teacher to be held for administra- 
tive and secondary work while primary work is largely in the hands 
of indigenous teachers. This dilemma of expatriate-teacher employ- 
ment creates in part once again the dreaded pattern of remedial 
language teaching, a very real problem in the area generally. 

The area outside Australia and New Zealand is predominantly 
Melanesian. This is not to say, however, that the linguistic situation 
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is monolithic. In Australian-administered New Guinea, for example, 
over 400 tribal languages are used, and so variable are the vernacu- 
lars that none can be made of completely general use in that country; 
Police Motu (a pidginized vernacular) has, however, achieved wide 
but not universal use. To make matters more complex, pidgin English 
is a lingua franca in another area of New Guinea, despite the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council’s condemnation of the use of pidgin, 
and its demand that it be ‘abolished’ in New Guinea. There is a good 
deal of disagreement over the role of pidgin in the area; Prof. R. A. 
Hall of Cornell champions it, but pidgin cannot provide a substitute 
for English except up to a certain level. 

Because the mother-tongue of the learner of English has a pro- 
found influence on the error pattern and ‘teaching effort pattern’, 
it would be of value to appreciate broadly the structure of the 
Melanesian tongues, if that can be done. Any thought that ‘transla- 
tion’ is possible, as between (say) English and French, has to be 
dismissed. The very ‘channels of thought’ or ‘divisions of reality’ 
are markedly different and there are strong reasons for thinking that 
not only differences in environment but more fundamental differences 
of mentality interfere with English teaching. For in many cases not 
only have the physical sounds and sight of the words in their 
sentences to be taught, but the concept has also to be supplied. 


The Teaching Effort Pattern in the Area 


It seems preferable, in view of the state of our knowledge of the 
languages of the area, to do no more at this stage than to indicate 
what seem to be special areas of difficulty in the teaching of our 
language, as precise linguistic and cultural comparisons between 
English and the indigenous languages cannot yet be made. Without 
doubt closer and more detailed study would reveal excellencies of 
those languages integrated to the environment and custom. The 
teacher, however, is busy enough as it is selecting and manipulating 
the material he has to teach without embarking on such studies, 
even if he possessed the training. What he can record is that certain 
facets of our language seem to possess an intrinsic difficulty not 
easily explicable as grammatical difficulty alone. It seems at times as 
if entire galaxies of ideas rotating around one central concept were 
missing from the student’s mother-tongue. The practitioner must then 
attempt not merely to bridge a linguistic gap but also to supply the 
actual concept reflected in the vocabulary he is teaching. The 
significance of the delimitation of such areas to the language teacher 

‘is that there is no profession in which forewarned is forearmed has 
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ter significance. One has only to think of the irreparable harm 
a blithe, superficial and ineffective treatment by a teacher of first 
lessons on gender in the French noun, article and adjective, could 
do to an English-speaker’s chances of ever mastering French. 
Careful but firm handling is required of all major language diffi- 
culties. 


Concepts of Time as Expressed by Verb Forms 

In the languages of the area the verb systems are, of course, very 
variable indeed. In Truk, for example, in the Micronesian area, 
the verb forms are decided not by time but by evidence! One form 
of the verb is employed for actions for which evidence is directly 
available and another form is employed where no evidence exists. 
It will readily be understood that the complex English verb system 
of tense forms based on time would present novel concepts and 
appalling difficulties to a learner whose mother-tongue was Trukese! 

Similarly, in Gilbertese there are only four forms of the verb for 
a not-very-much-greater number of tenses. The present can be used 
as a past tense also, without any change of form, depending on its 
content (or a particle) for comprehension. Here again the variety of 
English tenses appears to the speaker of Gilbertese unnecessary and 
complex. He will switch happily from present to past tenses and back 
again (‘I live on an island which was in the Gilberts Islands and now 
I live on Nauru’) unaware of a violation in time sequence. 

In the Nauruan language, which is related to Gilbertese, adverbial 
particles are used to denote the past and future of the verb. Mistakes 
made by Nauruan children show clearly how the lack of modification 
in the verb of the mother-tongue tends to produce omission of the 
tense endings in English. Nor is this confined to Nauru. In Fiji the 
commonest error is the omission of the final -s in the present con- 
tinuous of the verb, e.g. he see. Mistakes such as these prove 
extremely hard to eradicate. 

The use of time as a medium of control of the English verb form 
needs daily revision and re-statement, in both the primary and the 
secondary schools. If a reasonably correct standard is expected, each 
new vocabulary block taught should immediately be incorporated 
into suitable verb (time) drills. This may slow up teaching, but it is 
better than having to embark on remedial work later. It is wise to 
recognize that restriction should be the idée maitresse at primary 
level. What is recommended to be taught in the syllabus is usually 
well-chosen structural material and it should be very thoroughly 
covered. While it is true that most of the textbooks in use err on the 
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side of too little vocabulary (nouns), the other fault of the over- 
abundance of uncontrolled and uncoordinated vocabulary i is by far 
the more heinous. It is, of course, typical of the inexperienced 
language teacher. 

In the schools almost the whole of our concept of time has to be 
implanted in the pupils, if indeed that can be done. For it is not 
merely in language but in action that an attitude to time is seen. 
Unpunctuality, slowness, a lack of planning (say, in an exam paper) 
are all indicative of an unawareness of time at variance with such 
English formulae for fitting action into a time limit as: It’s time you 
finished that. I can do it in half the time you can. I will finish this by 
4 o'clock. There’s time to do five more examples before 4 o'clock. 
There’s ten minutes to go. 

The teacher’s main effort in teaching the tense complexities of the 
English verb to Pacific Islanders is directed not only at the form and 
use of the various tenses but at providing the very motivation to 
accuracy. Perhaps the best answer lies in the timetable! If ten to 
fifteen minutes for oral (verb) drills appears on the timetable, there 
is little chance of the daily oral drill being missed, for, as with most 
knotty language-teaching problems, the only solution is recognition 
of the problem and the inculcation of the material to a level of habit 
in the student by practice and revision. 


The Conditional Mood 


The conditional seems to prove of special difficulty both in its 
simple form, e.g. ‘If it rains, I won’t go out’ and in its improbable 
form, ‘If it rained, I wouldn’t go out’ to say nothing of ‘If it had 
rained, I would not have gone out.’ An experience on Nauru illus- 
trates some of the difficulties of understanding the conditional form, 
even for apparently advanced students. A class of Nauruans and 
mixed Gilbertese and Ellice youths was told: ‘ Your foreman said to 
you, “If you had cleaned the metal properly, the weld would not have 
come apart”’. The students wrote the statement down. They then 
wrote down two questions: 

(a) ‘Did the foreman think you had cleaned the metal properly?’ 

(b) ‘Did the weld come apart?’ 

Two-thirds of the class answered ‘ Yes’ to the first question and ‘No’ 
to the second. And these students had had six to twelve years’ tuition 
in English! They were probably misled by the negative form of the 
main clause. It appears that the assumption that even relatively 
, advanced students understand the conditional is unwarranted. For 
comprehension of the conditional depends upon hearing correctly 
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two final unstressed phonics which make the world of difference 
between the probable and improbable, s or d, ’// or d. 

Conditional forms and structures require constant revision. Their 
difficulty to the people of the area is usually underestimated, and 
here again the teaching effort pattern should take account of what 
may well prove to be a general conceptual difficulty as well as a 
linguistic one, for the conditional mood is very rarely heard in speech 
at all except from those whose mother-tongue is English. The very 
idea of a condition, which ‘if’ represents, seems to be foreign in 
many places. 


Comparison, Measurement and Spatial Concepts 


Would it be surprising if a people living undisturbed at subsistence 
level in a relatively simple and restricted environment, where social 
life in a small and isolated community was perhaps the major interest 
in life, sought to avoid comparison? Would it not be found that 
Donne's comparisons are odious was a suitable social rule for a polite 
and charming people? And where is the need of measurement in an 
environment where there is little or no agriculture, no markedly 
different seasons, and no fish which cannot be divided into portions 
whose size can be indicated on a man’s arm? 

Be that as it may, the stress required throughout the area effectively 
to teach the English sentence patterns common with comparison is 
very considerable and appears disproportionate to their purely 
linguistic difficulty. Sentence patterns such as You gave him twice as 
much as you gave me, This tree is taller than that, This stone is twice 
as heavy as that, This board is not half as long as that, require lengthy 
teaching and revision time, and this is inexplicable unless other than 
purely linguistic factors are involved. 

If these comparisons with two referends cause trouble, what is 
likely to be the situation with ratio and proportion, which is, as it 
were, measurement in movement? Yet one cannot mix even powdered 
milk (except in the amounts described on the label) unless one can 
handle proportion. Infant feeding (artificial) and nursing both 
require a knowledge of proportion. 

Much the same can be said for all language formulae for measure- 
ment, which fundamentally is merely a form of detailed comparison 
with a unit. Here too, it seems that there is an attitude which could 
be summed up in ‘Why should one measure? What is the point of it 
all?’ Such an attitude is the reverse of the scientific and may produce 
habits of vagueness and approximation where extreme accuracy is 
required. Primary teachers have a responsibility which is not perhaps 
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yet fully realized in the area to correct as early as possible any ten- 
dency to approximation where accuracy is essential. Until the situa. 
tion is controlled the stock comic figure of the Pacific will remain the 
indigenous medical orderly writing down the temperatures of all the 
patients in his ward as 98-4 because ‘It pleases Sister. Doctor js 
pleased too. So I pleased.’ 


Prohibition and Obligation 


The Pacific has given few words to English, but taboo is one of 
them. Our early mariners must have been impressed by the tone and 
force of this word. The English must not presents no special difficulty 
in teaching, as would be expected. This does not, of course, dispose 
of the religious overtones or mystery of ‘taboo’, but the idea seems 
acceptable, if somewhat weakened by the purely social sanctions of 
our ‘must not’. 

Obligation on the other hand, which has a very well-developed 
vocabulary in English (must, got to, obliged, bound, necessary, have to, 
ought, should, forced, impelled, etc.), seems to encounter difficulties, 
which may be due to confusion rather than any inherent disability 
on the part of the student. If get and have have been taught only in 
their primary meanings of obtain and possess, what idea of these 
words has the student on hearing ‘You've got to put water in the 
radiator before you start’, * You have to brush your teeth before going 
to bed’. 

On the other hand ‘must’ may strike emotional opposition. The 
imposition of an obligation (except a religious one) may involve a 
charge of bad temper on the part of the person imposing the 
condition. 

To be successful the teacher should know these things about his 
pupils but information such as this is not easily available and is 
difficult to elicit. 


The Future 


Can we look forward to a time when the teaching of English in 
these areas can be adjusted accurately to the differing degrees of 
emphasis required of specific grammar points? Can we expect the 
teaching effort pattern to be reflected in textbooks and teaching 
material? There is no reason why this should not eventually be the 
case. Our aims in teaching English will have to be seen with much 
greater clarity, and possibly a good deal of ‘literary’ material now 
used at secondary level must be discarded if English is to fulfil its 
‘primary function as a means to technical and professional knowledge. 
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There is insufficient time to cover all aspects. A choice may be neces- 
sary and if it has to be made the sooner the better. 


the An attempt has been made above to indicate the main teaching 
the effort pattern which appeared to arise from the teaching of a struc- 
r is tural syllabus in English at primary level over a period of six years. 
Secondary English will present a somewhat different pattern and it 
would not be surprising if abstraction and the teaching of the abstract 
vocabulary did not dominate that stage of English. 
of The teacher of English in the South Pacific area may look out of 
nd § his classroom window on to the waves breaking on the reef, a sunny ig 
Ity —} beach and palms swaying in the breeze. A far-off guitar may supply 
se [the final Hollywood touch, but it is certain that the peacefulness of 
ms the scene belies the struggle which teacher and taught will have to 
of make if English is to fill the role for which it is cast, if it is to play its 
part in fulfilling the aspirations of the peoples of the area. 
ed 
0, 
8, 
y ERRATA 
in 
se of (The Milk of Paradise by T. M. Paikeday (mentioned by Mr J. G. Bruton in ao, 
» - E.L.T., XV, 2, p. 56) was published in E.L.T., XIV, 2 (and not 3). 3 
¢ | In Herr Friederich’s article on Word-Division in E.L.T., XV, 2, p. 69, line 31, 
_ the reference for the sound ‘sh’ should be to Rule IV, Note 2. 
" _ Inthe second answer on p. 89 of E.L.T., XV, 2, the author of Studies in English 
4 | Demonstrative Pronouns should have been shown as T. Heltveit. 
e 
CORRECTION 
 _ M. Schubiger: English Intonation. In reviewing this book in E.L.T. XIII, 3, we 
_ said that the accompanying records could be obtained—in the U.K.—from 
_ Blackwell or Heffer. This is not so. Intending U.K. purchasers should apply to 
_ their local agents or to the publishers at Pfrondorfer-strasse, 4, Tiibingen, 
Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern, Germany. 
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Correspondence 


We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and cordially 
invite correspondence, though we can give no guarantee of publica- 
tion. When you write to us, please keep to the point and avoid 
long-windedness. 


1. Mr L. A. Hill writes from Delhi: Dr M. P. West (E.L.T., XV, 2, p. 83) is 
wrong in thinking that I was talking about ideal circumstances in my previous 
letters. I have been teaching in Asia (Iran, Indonesia and India) for the past 
fourteen years, and my only other experience of teaching was in small towns in 
Greek Macedonia. I have never worked in a country where English is taught 
under anything approaching ideal circumstances. 

I have just returned from a routine tour of Madras State, during which I saw 
twenty-nine elementary school teachers teaching English to under-privileged 
children in fifteen schools, under circumstances which, if he had seen them, 
Dr West would certainly have classed as ‘difficult’. Madras State is starting 
English from a progressively earlier and earlier age: next year children will begin 
at about eight years old. My colleagues, both Indian and British, who are helping 
the Madras Government to train its teachers of English and are in day-to-day 
touch with the problems, are all convinced of two things: (i) the earlier one can 
get the children, the more successfully they can be taught; (ii) the teachers’ present 
habit of relying heavily on the Reader at all levels is one of the major causes of 
the pupils’ failure to /earn English, as against learning the content of the Reader 
in order to be able to answer questions about it. If any progress is to be made, 
teachers will have to be convinced that the Reader is only 25 per cent of the 
battle (or less), and to be provided with detailed guidance on how actually to 
teach English. 

In my last letter, I did not mean to suggest that vocabulary selection is no 
longer necessary, but only that the era when it was thought that such selection 
was the most important element in the preparation of teaching material is over. 

With regard to the answers from Dr C. L. Barber and others (E.L.T., XV, 2, 
pp. 84-6) to my query about a/most and nearly, | am most grateful to all those 
gentlemen for having set my doubts at rest. 


2. Prof. R. W. Zandvoort writes from Groningen, The Netherlands: I confess 
to a little uneasiness over W. Friederich’s article on Word-Division. In his 
Rule I he says that a single letter must not be carried over to the following line; 
but on p. 71 he divides grass-y, hill-y. As regards Rule IV, Note 1, is not the 
‘American’ division, as in mel-ody, commoner in Britain than he makes out? 
Only the other day I noticed ref-uge in Wright’s translation of Beowulf in the 
Penguin Classics (not, I presume, printed in America). 


3. Dr F. T. Wood writes from Sheffield: In his reply on p. 181 of E.L.T., XIV, 4, 
I think that Mr Elliott has missed the real point of the question, and that his 
answer, though, of course, perfectly correct, may leave your reader more puzzled 
than ever. 

It seems to me obvious that the cause of his difficulty is that he has misunder- 
stood the function of very much in the sentence he quotes. It is, of course, the 
object of tell, with the relative clause qualifying it; but the reader who submitted 
the question seems to have construed it as an adverbial expression (= to any 
great extent) modifying te//, in which case, as he observes, it should be followed 
by what. 
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Question Box 


1. ‘Which of the following sentences is right?’ asks a German reader, and adds 
‘Can the three be used indifferently, or is (b) wrong?’: (a) After reading the book 
...(b) After having read the book . . . (c) Having read the book .. . 

(a) and (c) are certainly correct, and there is certainly little difference between 
them in meaning; (b) is clumsy, and the word after is redundant; it adds nothing 
to the meaning. ; [A.V.P.E.] 


2. Another reader in Germany asks about the use of ‘but’ or ‘than’; all the 
dictionaries he has consulted give the form ‘nothing ... but ...’. Fowler, on the 
other hand (Modern English Usage, ed. 1958, p. 528), writes‘ . . . nothing than...’ 
Are both forms possible? 


The following sentence represents normal usage in this type of context: 

(a) They gave the prisoner nothing but bread and water. 

But an adjective following nothing, as in the following sentence, would itself 
be followed by than: 

(b) They gave the prisoner nothing worse than a beating. 
Here the adjective in its comparative form requires than, as always. But an 
adjective not used comparatively could, after nothing, be followed by but: 

(c) | saw nothing beautiful but a statue. [A.V.P.E.] 


3. A West German reader writes: ‘Could you please give me some informa- 
tion on the usage of collective nouns like poultry and fowl, and particularly on 
the word fish? A German grammarian, the late Professor Max Deutschbein, 
mentions the possibility of using fish both as a collective and as a noun permitting 
individualization. My specific question is, which of the following are correct, 
and which incorrect? Many fish, many fishes, much fish, a hundred fish, a hundred 
fishes. Personally I should rule out many fish, but I am not certain about it.’ 


The only one of these nouns which really has a collective sense is poultry: with 
fish and fowl it is a question of the form of the plural. Poultry is one of those 
nouns like gentry, clergy, laity, that can have no plural form, since the sense is 
plural already. 

With all three of the words you mention it is important to distinguish between 
their use to denote on the one hand the living creatures, and on the other the dead 
creatures sold for food, or their flesh eaten as food. As you probably know, 
except when it occurs in compounds like wild fowl, guinea fowl, etc. (when the 
plural has the same form as the singular), in modern English fow/ generally means 
chicken. Whether it refers to the living or the dead birds, the plural is fowls. 
Except in the phrase fish, flesh and fowl, where the word has a rather wider appli- 
cation, it is not used to denote the meat. A vegetarian may say that he eats 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl, but though a housewife buys a fowl from her poulterer, 
it is served at the table as chicken. Poultry is, of course, singular when it is thought 
of as meat or food (‘There is usually poultry of some kind on the menu’) and also 
when the word denotes the dead birds sold for the table (‘Poultry is likely to be 
dear this Christmas’). When the reference is to the living birds it may take a 
singular or a plural verb according to whether it is thought of as having a general 
reference or an individual one: e.g. ‘All the poultry in the district has been 
affected by fowl pest’. ‘Poultry is not a paying line these days’. ‘ My poultry have 
not been very profitable this year’. ‘All his poultry have had to be destroyed.’ 
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For fish we always use the singular when the reference is to its use as fuod or 
when it is thought of as a commodity sold for food. A fishmonger says he has sold 
all his fish (not ‘all his fishes’), or that all his fish is quite fresh (not ‘all his fishes 
are quite fresh’). Fish is now the more usual plural. For instance, in a B.B.C. 
news bulletin on 10 January 1961 occurred the sentence ‘They caught only ten 
fish’, and this could be matched with hundreds of examples to be heard in spoken 
English every day. We speak of the miracle of the loaves and fishes, and the 
miraculous draught of fishes, because that is the form used in the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, and there is an old proverb ‘ There are as good fishes in the 
sea as ever came out of it’, but most people quoting this today would probably 
say fish. When there is obvious individualization, however, fishes must be used as 
the plural. The following sentence, descriptive of an otter hunt, comes from 
H. G. Hutchinson’s story A Very Curious Account of the Island of St. Kilda: 
“With a bang! bang! our host had bagged them both [i.e. the otters], while songs 
of thanksgiving went up from the mouths of all the fishes that beheld it.’ 

As to your specific question, much fish refers to fish as a food or a commodity 
intended for food. Many fishes and many fish are both possible, though most 
people would probably use the latter (‘I have not caught many fish today’), 
Similarly a hundred fishes and a hundred fish are both possible, according to 
whether we think of them en masse or individually. A discussion of the question 
will be found in English Studies (Amsterdam), Vol. XXX, No. 2, p. 62 (1949), 
under the heading ‘ Points of Modern English Syntax’. It may be added that while 
goldfish may have the plural goldfishes or goldfish, compounds like crayfish, shell- 
fish, jelly-fish have the unchanged plural. [F. T. Wood] 


4. Another reader in West Germany asks: Could you please give me some advice 
on the use and non-use of the possessive case? In Dr F. T. Wood’s article ‘Some 
Aspects of Conditional Clauses in English’ in Moderna Sprdk, Vol. LIV, No. 4, 
I find the sentence ‘There is no question of the condition’s being open’. The 
books I have consulted suggest that the possessive case is found with nouns 
denoting persons or time, or occurring in certain set phrases, but with other 
nouns the of phrase is preferred. Zandvoort enumerates a number of exceptions 
(none of which seem to cover my quotation), and then goes on to say, *. . . this 
is also the ordinary construction in written English’. I am aware that the posses- 
sive case in my first sentence is conditioned by the gerund, but the possessive case 
with nouns denoting things seems to be gaining ground in other contexts too: 
e.g. ‘the iron gate’s creak and click’ (Rosamond Lehmann), ‘the trees’ shadows’ 
(C. P. Snow), ‘the fog’s efforts’ (Nigel Dennis), ‘at the depot’s gates’ (The 
Observer), ‘paper’s value to industry’ (The Observer). 

There are really two different questions involved here: the use of the genitive 
before another noun, and the use of the genitive before a gerund. To take the 
latter first: in literary style, and usually in more formal speech also, the possessive 
form is used when a pronoun is involved (e.g. I object to your doing that, Please 
excuse my coming late), but colloquially the accusative is often substituted, 
especially when, in a vague sort of way, the notion expressed in the verb is felt 
to be directed against the person who performs the activity denoted by the 
gerund, or, in the case of passive gerunds, who suffers it, so that there is something 
of an objective relationship between the verb and the pronoun: e.g. Our parents 
didn’t approve of us going to dances, We were all amazed at them doing such a 
thing, I can’t imagine him being floored by so simple a question as that. Sometimes, 
‘too, perhaps, where there is the possibility of an alternative construction with an 
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infinitive (though admittedly the meaning would not be precisely the same), the 
analogy of the accusative with infinitive may have an influence. With nouns, the 
non-genitive form is more frequent in speech (and probably also in writing) than 
the genitive, and had I spoken the sentence you quote I think I should have said 
‘of the condition being open’, but those of us who are concerned professionally 
with grammar are perhaps inclined to be more formal than we need be when we 
write, and so tend rather consciously to use a genitive where others would not. 
In certain cases euphony forbids the use of a genitive. Only the very pedantic 
would say, or write, ‘I object to my child’s doing that’, ‘I don’t like children’s 
seeing horror films’, ‘I disapprove of young people’s drinking’, because the first 
would sound like a false plural and the other two like double ones. 


As to the second question, it is difficult to explain the reason for the examples 
you quote without seeing them in their contexts, but I suggest that the effect of 
using the genitive word instead of the of adjunct is to give greater prominence to 
the thing that it denotes. This may not always be a conscious motive with the 
writer, and where it is so the reasons for wishing to give this prominence may 
vary from one case to another. ‘The creak and click of the iron gate’ emphasizes 
the sound, and the fact that it is produced by the gate is purely secondary; ‘the 
iron gate’s creak and click’ identifies it as a characteristic noise of the gate— 
something, as it were, that belongs to it. ‘The shadows of the trees’ draws atten- 
tion merely to the shadows, but ‘the trees’ shadows’ identifies the shadows with 
the trees that produce them; they are thought of being almost as much a part of 
the trees as their branches or their leaves are. The case of ‘the fog’s efforts’ may 
be rather different. Normally only a living creature makes an effort, so that we 
have here something approaching personification; hence it is perhaps natural to 
use the genitive form as we should do for a person. The second of the Observer 
quotations is presumably from an article on paper, or from one where the idea of 
‘paper’ is all the time foremost in the writer’s mind, and this may lead him to 
use the genitive, while ‘the depot’s gates’ is perhaps a counterpart of ‘the Palace 
gates’ as opposed to ‘the gates of the Palace’: the latter isolates the feature, 
whereas the former represents it as part of the building. But, as stated above, any 
explanation given apart from the context of the words concerned can only be 
conjecture. And we have to bear in mind too that once a construction begins to 
appear in print there is a natural tendency for writers to adopt it for no particular 
reason at all. (F.T.W.] 


5. A teacher of English in south-east France writes: I am rather puzzled by 
certain uses of the infinitive preceded by the verb fo be. I can recognize the usual 
idea of pre-arrangement or intention in ‘As an especial treat they were to sing 
some of their hymns to me’, and ‘Ernest was to choose the first hymn’ (both from 
Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh), but a few lines later occurs the sentence 
‘Don’t you think it would be nice if you were to say “come’”’, like other people, 
instead of “‘tum’’?’, and here I cannot make out the exact shade of meaning. 
I feel that these cannot be ascribed to fate, as in Zandvoort’s example ‘John was 
to perish in a shipwreck, and to leave a wife and two children’. 


The idea of fate is certainly not involved, nor is that of pre-arrangement or 
intention. The construction is not uncommon. It is used for three purposes: 
(i) To express a rejected condition, as in such sentences as ‘You would make 
fewer mistakes if you were to take more time over your work’. The sentence you 
have quoted falls, I think, into this class, since it is in effect a reprimand for the 
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child’s not saying ‘come’, like other people. (ii) To express an imaginary condj- 
tion relating to the future: e.g. ‘If you were to win a hundred pounds, what 
would you do with it?’ (iii) To express a condition which amounts to a sugges. 
tion for the future: e.g. ‘We might get a more definite answer if you were to see 
him personally’, ‘You would get there more quickly if you were to go by train,’ 
These last cannot really be called rejected conditions, since there is no indication 
whether the suggestion will or will not be followed, and to that extent, so far as 
the future is concerned, the condition is left open: but there is usually an implica- 
tion that it is not the course that was previously contemplated. Such sentences as 
“Your health would probably improve if you were to give up smoking’ might fall 
into this class or into class (i), according to whether we regard them as advice for 
the future (which may or may not be followed), or a reflexion on the present, 
when the condition is not complied with. 

There is also a use of the infinitive preceded by the indicative of the verb ro be, 
to express a desired result or objective. Thus a teacher might write on a pupil's 
report ‘He will have to work much harder if he is to pass his examination’. Other 
examples are ‘We must hurry if we are to get home before nightfall’, ‘If the 
Government is to retain the seat, their candidate will need every vote he can get’. 

[F.T.W.} 


6. A teacher at Brighton, Sussex, asks if we would explain the difference 
between already and before, as foreign students often write ‘I had never done this 
already’ instead of ‘I had never done this before’. 


Before means ‘previous to, or on some occasion previous to, the present’. The 
event or the fact in question is thus dissociated from the idea of ‘now’ or from 
some other point of time which the writer or speaker has in mind: e.g. ‘I think 
I have met that person before’ (i.e. on some occasion previous to the present 
one), ‘I was very excited about my coming holiday in Germany, for I had never 
been abroad before’ (i.e. on any previous occasion). Cf. also the title of J. B. 
Priestley’s play J Have Been Here Before. In some contexts, too, before may be 
more or less synonymous with earlier: e.g. ‘I am sorry I am late; I couldn't get 
here before, as I was detained at the office.’ 

Already, on the other hand, although it is usually classed as an adverb of time, 
does not really indicate time as such at all; rather it expresses a way of looking 
at the temporal aspect of a fact or an event, or the speaker's attitude to it, and it 
can be applied equally to present, past or future. Wherever ‘now’ or ‘the present’ 
is mentioned in what follows, therefore, there should be understood ‘or any other 
point of time indicated by the context’. Where before is dissociated from, already 
is linked to and associated with, the idea of ‘now’, and a contrast is implied with 
‘later’. It may mean ‘now, whereas later might have been expected’; e.g. ‘Have 
you finished your work already ?’, ‘We did not expect them till ten o’clock, but 
they are here already.’ It may mean ‘up to now’, as in the sentences ‘We have 
collected ten pounds already’, ‘Several people have already promised their 
support’. It may also mean ‘at some time unspecified during a period extending 
up to the present’: ‘I have told you that already’. Or it may indicate the present 
position: e.g. ‘You needn’t tell us the story; we know it already’, ‘When we 
arrived at the station the train was already standing at the platform’, ‘I still need 
a grammar, but I already have a dictionary.’ 

It is perhaps also worth noticing that whereas before can be modified by an 
adverbial expression placed in front of it, as never before, a short time before, 

two days before, etc., already is never modified in this way. [F.T.W.] 
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7. A reader at Groningen, Netherlands, comments that Dutch pupils have 
difficulty in distinguishing between fo take and to bring as translations of the 
Dutch brengen and asks ‘Is “‘I offered to bring him the medicine” preferable to 
“| offered to take him the medicine”? Is either of them definitely wrong? And 
would it make any difference if him were replaced by you, or by me, with he as 
subject ?” 

Your question is best answered by reference to a diagram: 


A is the speaker: 
(1) ‘B is bringing me the medicine.’ 
(2) *C is taking the medicine to the table.’ 
(3) ‘D is taking the medicine to E.’ 
(4) ‘D is bringing the medicine to E.’ 
If D is the speaker, then: 
(3) ‘I am taking the medicine to E.’ 
(4) ‘I am bringing the medicine to E.” 
or, speaking to E: 
(4) ‘I am bringing you the medicine.’ 
If E is the speaker, to D: 
(4) ‘You are bringing me the medicine.’ 
The correctness of your examples therefore depends on the circumstances in 
which they are used. [A.V.P.E.] 


8. A reader in Palamos, Spain, writes: I understand that you must say ‘What is 
the news?’ Can you ask, ‘Are there any news?’ or is the word news always 
singular? I am also told that one may say ‘Oats is a seed’. Can you ever use the 
plural with oats? 


‘Are there any news?’ is incorrect. News, despite the form of the word, is 
always singular in modern English, though in older English it was often plural. 
Shakespeare, for instance, speaks of ‘these news’, but today we should say ‘this 
news’, and ask ‘Is there any news?’ Though the word is treated as singular, 
however, it cannot be preceded by the indefinite article a. We may speak of ‘the 
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news’, or merely ‘news’ (as in the sentence “We have just received news of his 
arrival’), but if we wish to stress the fact that it is a particular item of intelligence, 
then we must say ‘an item of news’ or ‘a piece of news’: e.g. ‘I have a piece of 
_news that will surprise you’, ‘Each item of news is carefully checked before 
publication’. There are two English proverbs that you may like to remember: 
“No news is good news’ and ‘III news travels fast’. 

As to the number of the verb used with oats, the sentence you quote is a 
rather exceptional one, which would hardly ever occur in ordinary English. If we 
did use it we should, no doubt, have to say ‘Oats is a seed’, since a seed is one 
grain, and it would sound strange to say ‘Oats are a seed’. The more logical form 
would be ‘The oat is a seed’, but then we scarcely ever use the singular form 
an oat. We might say ‘Oats is a cereal’ (thinking of oats as denoting a particular 
kind of grain rather than as conveying a plural idea), but most people would 
probably say ‘Oats are a cereal’. Indeed, apart from a few exceptional cases like 
the one you quote, which for all practical purposes may be left out of account 
because they occur so rarely, oats almost always takes a plural verb. We should 
say ‘Oats are grown in this part of the country’, ‘Oats are used as food for 
horses’, ‘The oats have been damaged by the storm’ etc. [F.T.W.] 


9. A Spanish reader asks about the English word for the wire which is usually 
found on a champagne bottle, and which has to be cut before the bottle can be 
opened. 


Perhaps the word you want is muzzle, though it is a rather specialized use of 
the word, and not many English people would know it. (F.T.W.] 


10. A Swedish teacher writes: In contrast with American English ‘I don’t havea 
car’, ‘Do you have a car?’—* Yes, I do’, and ‘those who have cars and those 
who don’t’, normal British usage would seem to be ‘I haven’t’, or ‘I haven't got 
a car’— Have you?’ or ‘ Have you got a car?’ and ‘those who have cars and those 
who haven’t’. I have been told that in British English the reply to the occasional 
variant ‘Do you have a car?’ is ‘ Yes, I have’, not ‘Yes, I do’. In The Spectator 
for 10 February 1961, however, I came across the following sentences in an 
article by Mr Bamber Gascoigne: (i) *Mr Coward . . . can always claim that he 
has a genuine liking for tripe and onions. Perhaps he really does.’ (ii) ‘Few of 
them [the new plays] have genuine proletarian settings, and most of those that 
do are about human experiences, irrespective of class.’ Then, in a later issue of 
the same journal (24 February), under the title ‘Press Council’, occurs the 
sentence: ‘We have strong grounds for believing that the initial complaint came 
from the News of the World. (They had a leader on the subject; so did the Sunday 
Dispatch.) Can you give me the facts of present-day usage in this matter in 
British English? What is Mr Gascoigne’s linguistic background? 


It would require far more space than is available here to give a full explanation 
of present-day usage of have and do have; it is rather complicated, since have is 
used with so many different shades of meaning, and what applies to one does not 
necessarily apply to the others. You will find the matter dealt with, however, ina 
fairly long article entitled ‘Have and Do Have. Their Use in Negative and 
Interrogative Sentences’ in E.L.T. for April-June 1955, and in another on ‘The 
Verb Have’ in the number for June-September 1956. Many pages are also 
devoted to it in Professor Gustav Kirchner’s book Die Zehn Hauptverben des 
Englischen (Halle, 1952), if this is available to you. 
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The distinction between the traditional British and the American usage to 
which you refer really applies only when have means possess, or expresses some 
notion akin to it, as in ‘Have you a dictionary that you could lend me?’, ‘I 
haven’t any brothers or sisters’, and even here American usage has been gaining 
ground in Britain during the past few years, while even in traditional British 
usage the do form has long been used in the past tense (though not so much in 
the present) for purposes of emphasis or contrast: e.g. ‘Have you a motor-bike?’ 
—'] did have one, but I’ve sold it’. In speech the did would be strongly stressed. 

As for ‘Do you have a car?’, this might, of course, be what you call ‘an 
occasional variant’ (though not so occasional as it used to be) of ‘Have you a 
car?’, if it means ‘Do you own or possess a car?’, in which case the usual answer 
would, as you say, be ‘Yes, I have’; but it might also be normal British usage 
meaning something like ‘Does your firm provide you with one, to enable you to 
carry out your duties?’ In this case the answer would be ‘Yes, I do’ or ‘No, I 
don’t’. Let us imagine that a person has just been appointed to a new post, 
though he has not yet taken it up. His friends, anxious to know something about 
it, may ask, ‘Do you have an office of your own?’, ‘Do you have a secretary ?’, 
‘Do you have a car?’, all these things being what we may call part of the equip- 
ment that is provided for him, not something that he possesses. They could not 
ask ‘Have you?’, for as yet he has none of them in the sense of ‘possessing’ 
them. But after he has taken up the post they could ask either ‘Have you?’ or 
‘Do you have?’, according to whether they regarded the things in question as 
something that he ‘ possessed’ or as something provided for him. 

I know nothing of Mr Gascoigne’s linguistic background, but the two passages 
you quote from his article are not necessarily inconsistent with traditional British 
usage. In the case of the first you have, I think, misunderstood it, though 
admittedly it is not very clear. Does probably refers back to claim, not to has. 
Mr Gascoigne is discussing an article of Noél Coward’s in the Sunday Times in 
which he (Noél Coward) criticized certain modern plays. In the course of the 
article he drew an analogy between liking plays on the theme of the common 
man, and liking tripe and onions. Mr Gascoigne sets out to reveal the fallacy 
behind this analogy and to suggest that Noél Coward is insincere in the way that 
he uses it. His full sentence is ‘If Mr Coward is challenged by his opponents 
about the sincerity of his analogy, he can always claim that he has a genuine 
liking for tripe and onions. Perhaps he really does’ (i.e. perhaps, in drawing the 
analogy, he really does claim that). If this is not the explanation, and if does is 
intended to refer back to has, it seems to me doubtful whether, in such a context, 
it would be good American usage, much less good British. A possible explanation 
in that case might be that the writer has forgotten the precise wording of his first 
sentence, and has made a mental translation of has a liking into likes, which is, 
of course, legitimately followed up by does. 

As to your second quotation, we could say ‘most of those that have’, but ‘most 
of those that do’ is equally correct, just as we may say either ‘A Manx cat hasn’t 
a tail’ or ‘A Manx cat doesn’t have a tail’. In the first we are thinking of the tail 
as something that is ‘possessed’ (or in this case not possessed) by each Manx cat 
individually; in the second we are thinking of the absence of a tail as a distin- 
guishing characteristic of Manx cats generally. For a similar reason we can say 
either ‘Tigers have stripes but lions haven’t’ or ‘Tigers have stripes but lions 
don’t’; and the same applies to the proletarian setting of plays. It depends on 
the precise meaning attaching to the verb have. There is an obvious difference 
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between a person having a car, a watch, or a bicycle, on the one hand 
having a setting, or a flower having a scent, on the other. 

As regards your third question, I do not think this violates normal British 
usage, either. Many people (including the present writer) would say ‘so had the 
Sunday Dispatch’, but so did seems equally acceptable. After all, had, in this 
sentence, does not mean possessed, but ‘carried’, ‘published’ or ‘included 
amongst their articles’. [F.T.W,] 


» and a play 


11. The director of a training college at Stuttgart writes: In connection with 
Dr C. L. Barber’s article on English money, I should be grateful if you would 
also give the pronunciation of: a pennyworth of ..., twopennyworth of, . re 
threepennyworth of ..., a 2d. stamp, a 24d. stamp, 1/32 of an inch. 

A pennyworth of is /a'pena® av/ or /a'peniwa8 av/ or /a'peniwa:0 av): 
/‘pena®/ is sometimes spelt penn’orth. Twopennyworth of is /'tu:'penad av/ 
or /'tu:'peniwa8 av/ or /‘tu:'peniwa:8 av/; twopennyworth is never pronounced 
*/'tapaniwe8/ or */tapaniwa:8/, and so is better spelt as two words: two 
pennyworth. Threepennyworth of is /'®ri:'pena® av/ or /‘Bri:'peniwa8 av/ or 
|‘Ori:'peniwa:8 av/; threepennyworth is never pronounced */'@rupaniwa/, */'Bre- 
paniwaO/, */ or*/‘@rupaniwa:8/, etc., and so is like- 
wise better spelt as two words: three pennyworth. The pronunciation of a 2d 
stamp is ‘a twopenny stamp’ /a'tapani stemp/; a 24d stamp is ‘a twopenny- 
halfpenny stamp’ /a'tapani ‘heipani 'stemp/; you may also hear ‘a twopence- 
halfpenny stamp’ /a ‘tapans ‘heipani 'stemp/, which is especially common in 
the north of England. //32 of an inch is ‘a thirty-second of an inch’ /a ‘Gatti 
‘sekand av an ‘int{/, or ‘one thirty-second of an inch’ /'wan ‘sekand av 
an ‘intf/. 


[C. L. B] 
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TEACHING ENGLISH IN DIFFICULT CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Michael West. Longmans, 1960. 136 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Dr West has probably had a longer experience of the problems of teaching 
English as a foreign language than any other living expert. His experience was 
gained largely in Bengal. He has lectured in countries in the Middle East. He has 
made valuable contributions to the problems of vocabulary control. He has been 
concerned with teacher training and the writing of English courses and simplified 
texts. Obviously, therefore, anything that he now writes, based on forty years of 
experience, deserves careful attention and study. 

The work of the pure linguists was not, until recent years, linked with work for 
the elementary stages of language learning. Today, with the rapid expansion of 
language learning all over the world, their work is being directed more and more 
towards these early stages. Centres for applied linguistics are turning out more 
and more trained workers, who are going out to many countries. Many of them 
are doing excellent work and providing useful information, by comparative 
linguistic analyses, intensive study of neglected aspects of language problems, by 
developing new techniques. We are all grateful to them for their patient research 
work. 

Dr West is aware of these recent developments. But he knows that there are 
limitations to their use. The new techniques too often take for granted the avail- 
ability of elaborate and expensive equipment (the electronic language laboratory, 
for example, developed in the U.S.A. for army training schemes during World 
War II), and the favourable circumstances (learners with adequate incentives, 
trained teachers with ideally small classes, many hours per week, and so on) that 
were available for these experts themselves in their own countries, but which are 
out of the question, and likely long to remain so, in most of the schools of Asia 
and Africa. There is a real possibility that when these experts in applied linguistics 
go to countries such as Indonesia, Thailand and Japan, they may arouse resent- 
ment by telling the educational authorities facts about their languages. Doubtless 
there are experts who can tell the native speaker much that he does not know 
about his own language. But the visiting experts must not be brash, as they 
occasionally are. If they first familiarize themselves with the conditions in which 
the foreign language is to be taught in the countries to which they go, they may 
well be more cautious, and perhaps humbler, in their approach. 

Dr West’s latest book deals specifically with the problems of teaching English 
in what he calls ‘unfavourable circumstances ’—classes of 30, 40 or 50 pupils, in 
overcrowded classrooms, with little or no equipment, by teachers who have 
perhaps an inadequate knowledge of English, whose pronunciation is poor, and 
who are seldom fluent and self-confident. The pupils are often lacking in 
incentives; the teachers, more often than not, are overworked and underpaid. 
Their efforts are, moreover, often controlled by the requirements of examina- 
tions that discourage experiments with the types of procedure that are being 
urged upon them by experts from the English-speaking countries. 

What can such teachers do in their unfavourable circumstances? Dr West has 
much helpful advice and guidance for them. The essence of language learning is 
the acquisition of new skills, skills that will come through drills and training. 
This book tells the teacher how to manage ‘not the best that can be done, but 
what can best be done’—in the existing circumstances. It deserves to be studied 
by all those who are in authority in training colleges. All in-service teachers will 
find it of value. 
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THE YEAR BOOK OF EDUCATION 1960: COMMUNICATION 
MEDIA AND THE SCHOOL. G. Z. F. Bereday and J. A. 
Lauwerys, joint editors. Evans Bros. 1960. xiv +592 Pp. 63s. 


This book is a symposium of articles by a large number of authors on the relation 
of mass media, notably Television, Radio, Film and the Printed Word, to the 
problems of education in schools. One would hesitate in the ordinary way to 
recommend to the attention of readers of this journal a book as expensive as this 
unless there were particularly strong reasons for doing so. If its only relevance for 
the teacher of English were the three articles discussing aspects of the use of the 
mass media in the English language lesson then one would indeed hesitate and 
rightly so, interesting and valuable though these articles are. 

The importance of the book to the teacher of English is, however, much more 
than this; it lies in the fact that he is an educator as well as an instructor and 
he, in company with his other colleagues, must consider seriously the impact of 
these media on his wide responsibility as an educator. 

The key to a proper understanding and therefore a proper use of the mass 
media is that, although at first blush they present themselves to the teacher in the 
classroom in the guise of audio-visual aids (and these are the terms in which they 
are most generally discussed in the book and in the world outside), their effect 
upon the teacher in his social role as educator is both more profound and more 
insidious. They are altering significantly his relationship with his pupils. Whilst 
the conventional aids of the textbook, the blackboard, and the wall chart were 
under the teacher’s control, Television, Radio, and the Film in some measure 
are not. Why else do we hear the despairing cry, ‘TV can never replace the 
teacher’? It is doing so. Dr Lee’s article in this volume on ‘Mass Media and the 
Pupil-teacher Relationship’ is thus seen as the key contribution. The language 
teacher along with his colleagues is going to be faced with the acute decision, 
‘Shall I reject the aid the mass media can give me, or shall I come to terms with 
them, accept the undoubted help they offer me in my classroom work at the price 
of accepting, too, a new status for myself in the classroom?’ 

The book is divided into four sections. First, a consideration of the theoretical 
and social implications of the mass media (this is what I have been talking about); 
second, invention and research (this is the part which deals with the media in the 
terms of audio-visual aids, describes experimental work with them, and tries to 
establish the methodology of their use and their pedagogic effectiveness); third, 
a series of descriptions of the use of the media in various countries throughout the 
world; fourth, a number of articles describing actual cases where they have 
been used. 

In the last section we find the three articles mentioned above, which deal with 
the specific application of mass-media techniques to the teaching of languages: 
Dr Pimsleur on the Use of Language Laboratories, D. Y. Morgan on Language 
Teaching by Film, and J. G. Mills on Language Teaching by Television. Little 
enough has been published until recently on the language laboratory, and one 
might say nothing has been written on the relation of film and television to 
language teaching. In the circumstances, therefore, these three short offerings 
assume an importance out of proportion to their length. We may hope that 

English Language Teaching will be emboldened to carry on where this book has 
left off. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH COURSE FOR MALAYA. 
A. R. B. Etherton. Longmans. Bk. 1, ix +228 pp., 5s.; Teacher’s 
Bk. 1, ix+76 pp., 4s., 1960. Bk. 2, vii+223 pp., 5s.; Teacher’s 
Bk. 2, xii +75 pp., 3s. 6d. 1961. 


ati 
) ms Inthe English secondary schools of Malaya, the language has mostly been taught 
Ly to ssif the children were not Malayans at all, using textbooks designed for England. 
; this Mr Etherton has produced a new textbook for Forms I and II, entirely Malayan 
e for in its subject-matter, and in many ways excellent. 
f the Each of the two books contains eighteen chapters—six per term—and each 
and chapter has about ten sections, including a reading passage, comprehension and 
composition questions, vocabulary and grammar exercises, and a little on 
lore pronunciation. 
and The author has shown great energy and imagination in choosing (or writing) 
t of thirty-six reading passages which are sure to interest intelligent boys. His com- 
prehension questions are varied and searching. His ideas for composition and 
1ass discussion are especially original, and should inspire some fine work. He is always 
the concerned to provide motivation: for example, he is not content to let the boys 
hey write a letter ‘for a friend’s birthday’—no, they have to write a letter to the Sultan 
fect of their State for Ais birthday, keep the letters until the actual date comes round, 
ore and then send them! In almost every chapter there is material that will help the 
ilst boys to become more aware of their own country, its institutions, and its problems. 
ere The author must be congratulated on a wealth of good ideas. 
Ire Mr Etherton looks forward to the time when traditional grammar will be — 
he replaced by a more functional analysis; but in the meantime feels that syllabuses 
he and examinations make the older treatment necessary. As a result of this dual 
ge approach, the structural side of the work is not at all satisfactory. 
n, Extremely few of the boys entering Form I are sure of the common sentence- 
th patterns. The proper sequence of teaching is as follows: (a) Continued patient 
ce and persistent oral drills on the patterns. (It is disappointing that this book 
contains no hint of this need). (6) ‘If you want to express such-and-such a mean- 
al ing, this is the way you can say it.’ (c) ‘Now let us look at what you have said, or 
); written, and compare it with other structures.’ (d) ‘These are the grammatical 
e names we give to the structures you have learnt to use.’ In other words, gram- 
0 matical analysis comes after, not before, the pupil has been confirmed in correct 
i, usage. 
e On the one hand, it seems that the author has not lived long enough with the 
e new methods to do more than bow to them. On the other, in putting forward 
(from Chapter One onwards) grammatical explanations, he seems half-hearted 
1 about it, and is sometimes positively misleading. Here are some examples: The 
: passive is introduced as an alternative to the active (‘Many durians are eaten by 
. Ali’). Nouns are said to have gender, equivalent to sex. Indirect speech is dealt 
. with as if it were used only for written reports, instead of being very much a part 
. | of everyday speech. Only the hypothetical form of the conditional is taught, so 
"as to exclude such forms as ‘If he has your bag, how did he get it?” The difference 
E between the perfect and the past is said to depend on whether we are thinking 


about the exact time of the action: no further explanation is given. ‘I am driving’, 
‘I am going to drive’, and ‘I shall drive’ are taught as merely three ways of 
expressing the future—no semantic difference is noted, but the first is “used more 
in speech than in writing’. In other words, this side of the work is based on an 
inadequate analysis. 
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It is precisely at those points where the material in the pupil’s book is most 
obscure or dubious that the teacher’s book frequently provides no gloss. For 
example, on p. 135 of Book II: ‘Adjective Patterns’: 

He was happy to come but sorry to go. 

Make up sentences in which each of these words is followed by an infinitive 
(e.g. to come): sorry, afraid, pleased, glad, annoyed, surprised, excited, anxious, 
disappointed, easy, careful, right, happy. 

No preliminary work is suggested to the teacher which would prevent the pupil 
from offering, say, ‘He was easy to come but disappointed to go’. This eXercise 
is unhappily somewhat typical. There are a great many in which the pupil is 
invited to ‘make sentences using the following words’—a really useless exercise, 
and with a surprising absence of that motivation which is so valuable in the 
composition exercises. 

This new work ought certainly to find a good market in Malaya. For compre- 
hension and composition it can be strongly recommended. But teachers should 
be warned not to rely on the structural sections in their efforts to halt the present 
decline in standards of ‘correctness’. It is to be hoped that a second edition will 
soon be justified, and that the author will revise these sections considerably. 


POEMS TO ENJOY. ed. V. C. Bickley. U.L.P. 1960. Bks. 1, 2, 3 
(for primary schools) 96, 128, 128 pp., 3s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 4s. 3d.; 
Teacher’s Bk. 1, 94 pp., 6s.; Bks. 4, 5 (for secondary schools) 144, 
143 pp., 5s. 3d. each; Teacher’s Bk. 2, 125 pp., 7s. 6d. 


These books have been compiled in the main for children whose mother-tongue 
is not English. The author, experienced in the English as a foreign language field, 
and emphasizing enjoyment above all rather than an insistence upon the meanings 
of words, has collected poetry that covers a wide age and subject range and his 
books, therefore, merit more than a casual scrutiny by the teacher overseas. There 
is probably more ‘new’ material in Book 1 than, say, in Book 5, though this is 
perhaps inevitable. 

The teacher’s books are of great value to those working overseas where poetry 
teaching so often inclines to a sombreness and dullness that inhibits all joy and 
pleasure. The author’s suggestions appear reasonable and feasible for the 
average teacher and do not generally demand some sort of pre-knowledge or 
specialist training. 

All the books are well printed and pleasantly presented. There is a general 
competence about this series not always to be found in similar collections. 


A THIRD BOOK OF ENGLISH IDIOMS. V. H. Collins. 
Longmans. 1960. 205 pp. 15s. 


Mr Collins’ other two books of English idioms were reviewed in this journal 
(XII, 4, 1958, and XIII, 3, 1959). This third book contains explanations of 
1,016 idioms; it has the same lay-out, the same bare list of idioms on pages | to 
26 in alphabetical order of the first significant word in each for ease of reference, 
and an index at the end. 

‘A book of this kind is so useful that one would like to recommend it un- 
reservedly; but in the hands of a foreign student or teacher it will often be an 
unreliable guide. How will a learner of English know that phrases like ‘be your 
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age’, ‘not to care two hoots’, ‘come off it’, ‘the devil (or deuce, or dickens)’, 
‘not so dusty’, carry particular flavours or are current only in certain contexts? 
As before, no clue as to usage is given, except once for ‘a chip on one’s shoulder 
_.. It is a dangerously ambiguous phrase to use.’ This is a curious comment to 
make, especially after quoting Partridge’s ‘the current meaning of the expression 
in this country is a grudge against the world in general’. A great many foreign 
learners of English are often very worried about English idioms; they wish to 
know if an idiom is acceptable in polite society, if an idiom can be used in a 
formal context, which idioms are current in friendly conversation among equals, 
and so on. The usefulness of these volumes of idioms is mainly in providing easy 
references to meanings. 


ENGLISH IN TABLES. F. G. French. O.U.P. 1960. xii+148 pp. 
Boards 8s. 6d.; limp 6s. 


The substitution table is a sentence pattern divided into its essential component 
parts and offering alternatives in some or all of those parts; by employing all 
the alternatives in turn, one can produce a large number of sentences all of which 
illustrate the same sentence pattern. Such tables were first worked out by Harold E. 
Palmer, have been developed by other writers (including A. S. Hornby), and 
now play a recognized part in most modern courses of English as a foreign 
language. They are particularly helpful in English (where a knowledge of grammar 
is of less use to the student than in a highly inflected language) because they 
provide the material for easy and repeated drilling of fundamental structures. 

F. G. French, whose earlier books will be well known to teachers for their 
practical and common-sense approach, has here produced a book which claims 
to present all the sentence-patterns necessary for correct expression in current 
English. This is a sweeping and not unassailable assertion, but the book does 
contain ample and well-arranged material for drilling the constructions which give 
most difficulty to foreign beginners as well as many tables of value chiefly to 
more advanced students. 

Although the structures themselves are graded, there is, of course, no phonetic 
or vocabulary grading; not all the sentences make likely sense (‘Please put that 
dirty plate against those pieces of paper’, ‘The house where all the people are 
mad has been destroyed’); and over-emphasis on the creation of sentences 
without a context may become little more than a meaningless game. But it should 
be made clear that the book is intended as a supplement to, not a substitute for, 
existing courses, and the teacher who uses it regularly and selectively from this 
point of view will find that the oral and written fluency and accuracy of his pupils 
will show considerable improvement. 


A FIRST REFRESHER COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. F. G. French. 0.U.P. 
1958. 85 pp. 3s. 


‘This handbook of condensed notes, comments, and discussion points is offered 
for use where groups of teachers come together for a Refresher Course.’ Five 
topics are covered: (1) Principles, (2) Theory and Practice of Oral Work, 
(3) Oral Work, Later Stages, (4) Reading, (5) Writing. ‘Each topic is treated in 
five aspects: Condensed notes... for intensive study .. . Second: Study-group 
work... Third: Specimen Lesson... Fourth: Study-group criticism of the 
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lesson . . . Fifth: Revision and Review . . .’ The Principles (Topic 1) boils down 
to ‘Teaching or Learning’; and The Pupil—his response, his feelings, his attitude, 
his interest, his fears, his co-operation. The other topics are presented in a 
similar way—simple, matter-of-fact, and suitably worded for the teacher in 
African or Asian primary schools. 

The provision of a handbook for refresher courses seems to be an original 
idea, and this one will doubtless prove useful; indeed there are some good things 
in it, such as the suggestions for ‘Oral Dictation’; but there are also items that 
one can cavil at; for instance, substitution tables containing sentences such as 
‘The soldier wiped, cleaned, packed ... the furniture, the violins, the boxes’, 
remembering these are for primary school pupils! Furthermore, most of the 
material seems to be presented in a way that is reminiscent of and suitable to 
middle, senior, and secondary school pupils rather than primary schoo! pupils: 
nevertheless this little book is a real contribution to the training of teachers of 
English overseas and to the improvement of the craft of language teaching. 


BLACKWELL’S JUNIOR POETRY BOOKS. Selected by Evan 
Owen. Blackwell. 1960. Bks. 1, 2, 3, 4, 60-68 pp., 4s. 6d. each; 


Records 1, 2, 3, 4, 334 r.p.m., 12 in. diam., 18s. each (plus Purchase 
Tax in U.K., 6s. 9d.). 


Though these anthologies are compiled with ‘English as a mother tongue’ pupils 
in mind they should be considered by teachers overseas—if only because of the 
gramophone records that are available to accompany each text. 

All the books are beautifully produced and charmingly illustrated. All contain 
a fair proportion of material that is not very commonly found in anthologies. 
Each book represents a year’s work and is divided into three sections, each repre- 
senting a term. As long as the teacher does not feel bound by this sort of poem- 
per-lesson-per-week plan there is no harm. 

It is a good thing to have records available. The readers are ‘ordinary people’, 
not professional actors that is. Thus there is a range of voice and variety of mood 
and feeling which is rarely achieved if but one speaker is employed. All the speakers 
are to be commended for their clarity though some might be faulted for using a 
rather mournful sepulchral voice not required by the text! But setting all else 
aside the records give a general impression of excitement and enjoyment. If 
pupils capture something of this then books and records will have been worth 
while. A final tiny criticism of the recording—a pity there is so much pre-echo. 


THE IVORY GATE. An Anthology of Verse with Exercises by 
J. O'C. Morgan. Longmans. 1959. xvi +109 pp. 4s. 6d. POETRY 
FOR OVERSEAS STUDENTS. Edited with Notes and an 
Introduction to Poetry by J. D. Turner, Harrap. 1961. 207 pp. 7s. 


These anthologies have certain features in common. They are both edited by 
experienced overseas teachers of English. They both cover a long period of 
English verse—the former from Shakespeare, the latter from Chaucer, up to the 
present day. Of the forty-five poets selected by Mr Turner, only a dozen appear 
also among Mr Morgan’s favourites. He has thirty-two poets represented in his 
shorter book. No two anthologists ever agree on what must go in. These two have 
at least agreed on two of Shakespeare’s songs— *O Mistress mine’ and ‘Sigh no 
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more, ladies’, and on Drayton’s ‘Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part’. 
They also both have Shelley’s ‘Ozymandias’ and Yeats’s ‘Irish Airman’. 

The Ivory Gate is intended for senior secondary school pupils. Poetry for 
Overseas Students, as its name implies, is meant also for colleges and for private 
students. The poems in it are grouped under the subject headings ‘A Happy 
Life’, ‘People’, ‘Love’, ‘Death’, and so forth. The illustrations to each section 
are beautifully drawn, and convey a very English atmosphere, though for some 
reason the people represented are in costumes of about 1911. The ‘Introduction 
to Poetry’ touches (so far as is possible in fifteen pages) on metrical forms, and 
also on imagery, word-association, and onomatopeia. The style is a little more 
difficult than that of the ‘Notes’, which are masterly in their handling of diffi- 
culties in the poems in really simple words. But why ‘lover’ instead of ‘mistress’ 
fora female? This is not English. 

In The Ivory Gate the introduction gives teaching hints, and refers briefly to 
imagery, word order, forms like ‘e’er’, and obsolete words. A useful asterisk 
warns pupils not to incorporate these into their daily speech. The notes to each 
poem are on the page, and some poems also have questions at the end of the book. 
These are mostly pataphrases and comprehension tests and vary widely in 
difficulty. This makes them suitable for class use, though some are evidently 
intended for homework. Another appendix gives definitions of technical terms. 
They are often so vague as to mean very little, or are actually misleading. For 
instance ‘the sonnet’ is ‘divided into an octave...and a sestet...”° In fact 
three of the sonnets in the book are Elizabethan, Shelley’s has a complicated 
thyme-scheme, and Owen’s has two seven-line stanzas (if this is a sonnet ?) 


RHYMES FOR SPEECH AND ACTION. Dorothy J. Aickman. 


Illustrated by Madeleine Robinson. U.L.P. 1960. Bk. 1, 64 pp., 
2s. 9d.; Bk. 2, 80 pp., 3s. 3d.; Teacher’s Bk., 42 pp., 3s. (Not for 
sale in the U.K.) 


This series is intended to provide material for chorus, group, and occasionally 
individual verse-speaking for children in the first four years of their English 
course. Where English is the medium of all lessons, they will be from five to nine 
years old. If it is a ‘foreign’ language in a secondary school, they will be from 
eleven to fifteen years old. The poems will by then be too childish in content, one 
would think, as the second half of Book Two contains *‘Hush-a-Bye Baby’ and 
‘Dance to your Daddy’. For younger children the books are a treasure-house of 
poems and jingles. It is an achievement which all experienced teachers will 
admire to have collected no fewer than one hundred and fifty verses at this level 
of difficulty, all of which are strongly rhythmic, and none of which is rubbish. 

All the verses have the main stresses marked with a thin acute accent. The effect 
is not as ‘spotty’ as this would suggest, for the words are in a contrastingly bold 
type. The illustrations are generous and of a high standard. The slant is Asian— 
the children wear Western clothes but the mother has a sari, the postman shorts 
and no cap, the porter carries the suitcases on his head, and so on. The compiler 
has had teaching experience in south-east Asia and East Pakistan. 

The teacher’s book has an introduction full of intensely practical hints on the 
conduct of this kind of lesson in the surroundings which may be expected in hot 
countries. It foresees the possibility that the teacher herself had some difficulty 
in learning certain English sounds. There are very few mistakes, considering the 
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difficulty of accenting a whole book. ‘Péliceman’ for ‘policeman’ is a serioy 
one, repeated in the teacher’s book. ‘Helicopter’ for ‘hélicopter’ is also odd, 
Sentence stress is always debatable, and is made more difficult here by the 
necessary simplification. Secondary stresses cannot be shown, so they are all either 
eliminated or exaggerated into main stresses. The best poems have the stresses 
marked where they fall in natural speech. Christina Rossetti’s poems are ap 
example. Elsewhere the compiler has had to compromise between the sense ang 
the ‘sing-song’ which English infants also notoriously fall into, 
e.g. Little fishes in a bréok, 

Father caught them 6n a hdok, 

Mother fried them in a pan, 

* edts them like a man. (*Child’s name) 
It might be a solution, in another edition, to transfer all the accents to the 
teacher’s book. Main and secondary stresses could then be shown, children who 
can scarcely read would not be required to attend to stress-marks, while the 
blackboard could be used for those capable of understanding them. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH PATTERNS AND USAGE. 2: THE 
VERB. R. Mackin. O.U.P. 1961. 60 pp. 2s. 9d. 


The ‘First Series’ of exercises on the verb, patterns and idioms, published in 
1960, was reviewed in our last issue. This is the ‘Second Series’, presumably 
slightly more difficult than its forerunner, and following the same lay-out. Each 
exercise covers a full page or two pages, and each requires the writing out of 
from ten to twenty sentences; the instructions for the work to be done are 
concise and clear, and usually an example of what is required is added. There are 
exercises on Phrasal Verbs, Stress, Adverbials, Word-Order, Infinitives of Pur- 
pose and Result, with thirteen on Adverbial Clauses and seven on Relative 
Clauses. 

This is a workbook and a very useful one, though once the correct sentences 
have been filled in its usefulness is greatly diminished: one wonders whether many 
students make use of their completed workbooks for revision. It might be 
advisable in later series of these books (how many will cover the ground?) to 
indicate how a teacher can stimulate effective revision by making use of these 
exercises in oral questioning, so many each week. As many of the exercises are 
not easy and some are difficult, there would be a distinct gain if most of them were 
run through three times, the last time orally and at a reasonable interval after 
they had been written. This series of workbooks can be safely recommended for 
classes of advanced students. 


LEARNING TO READ. J. Harrison. Longmans. 1960. 123 pp, 
illustrated. 4s. (Staff Library Series.) 


The author has had considerable experience of work in primary schools in 
Kenya, as an Inspector, and it is obvious that the material in this book is drawn 
from first-hand observation of the problems encountered by African teachers of 
English as a second language. 

More emphasis might have been laid on the fact that, while writing should be 
taught with reading in the mother-tongue, this method should not be applied in 
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the teaching of English until there has been considerable oral work to build up 
a good vocabulary based on meaningful everyday situations. 

The importance of group work and how to organize this successfully, together 

with clear examples of relevant apparatus which can be used according to the 
' ability of each group, is one of the most valuable features of the book. 
Good diagrams show how a classroom can be arranged for reading periods, 
» how wall pockets for apparatus may be made and used, and what a local 
carpenter can make in the way of a simple folding bookcase to form a class 
library. 

Suggestions are given on the important first procedures in actual reading, the 
various methods are explained with advice on how to use them, when and as 
_ required. Four clear stages in teaching reading are skilfully drawn up with 
_ examples of material to be used at each stage. The problem of the slow learner is 

presented with psychological insight. 

Written forms of expression work, suitable for children, make a most valuable 
appendix, e.g. compiling class magazines, answering questions on a story told or 
read to the class, making a story using six words given by the teacher, describing a 
route, ‘How would you go to the market?’, preparing a simple ‘script’ for a 
‘Radio’ talk. A second appendix deals with phonic work in English in a carefully 
graded manner. A useful book-list for further study by African and Asian 
teachers concludes this excellent book. It ought to be in the hands of all teachers 
in primary schools, since it is they who have the responsibility of setting good 
standards in the teaching of English as a second language in any territories 
overseas, particularly in East Africa. 


FIRST STEPS IN READING AND WRITING. B. G. Machuca. 

Longmans. 1959. iv +115 pp., illustrated. 4s. 6d. 

The language content of this book has been based on vocabulary used by teachers 
in Puerto Rico, in the early stages of teaching English as a second language. It is 
evident that the author has developed his material on the sound principle that a 
new language is best learnt by listening and speaking, before the introduction of 
reading and writing. The point has also been made that writing progress will be 
slow, until sufficient oral work has been done. The content of the book is centred 
round a family situation, their home, festivities such as a birthday and Christmas ; 
a neighbouring farm; with relevant vocabulary, carefully graded and built up 
into good sentence structure around these situations. Control of language 
practice is obtained through constant repetition within the exercises given. These 
exercises contain material for reading recognition, copying of these items, filling 
in blanks by choosing the proper word from a selected list, and in the final pages, 
opportunity is given for practice in independent writing—this workbook has been 
— effectively in actual classroom situations in the primary schools of Puerto 
ico. 

Adaptation would be required for other overseas territories, as for example, in 
African primary schools, since the vocabulary would not always be meaningful. 
The book can be recommended as a guide to those teachers overseas who require 
help in grading the first stages in written work, in the teaching of English as a 
second language, and who are prepared to adapt the vocabulary to their own 
environment. 
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properly understand lectures given in English (and indeed for their lecturers) it 
may be cold comfort to read ‘urgent steps should be taken to review and remedy 
this problem’ followed merely by ‘Special ad hoc courses should be organised ... 
where facilities for them exist’. But what should these courses contain, and where 
do the facilities exist ? There is no recognition in this section of the pressing need 
for a description of the language currently used and regarded as necessary at the 
university level, nor of the need to concentrate on improving the understanding 
of spoken English in secondary schools. Both are extremely relevant to the topic. 


Re’ 
REPORT OF THE COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE ON AN 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE, rela 
Ist to 13th January 1961. Government Printer, Entebbe, Uganda, equ 
for Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee. 1961. 56 pp. 4s, fics 
(London: Crown Agents for Overseas Governments and Administra. 7 
tions, Millbank, S.W.1.) La 
The Makerere Conference was significant, not only for its achievement in the 
bringing together delegates from all parts of the Commonwealth, representing aay 
many different levels of work, but because it gave some expression to the vast at 
range of interlocking and unresolved problems arising from the use of English ~ 
as a second language. As the introduction to the Report points out ‘it has, rather sal 
suddenly, begun to be more widely appreciated than hitherto that the teaching Or 
of English as a second language is a matter of great importance to the future of de 
millions.’ Indeed, in those parts of today’s Commonwealth where English is the of 
adopted language of education, administration, or specialised learning and - 
training, the national development of many new nations depends on the efficiency E 
and spread of English teaching, closely related to their emergent needs. lit 
It is perhaps futile to reflect that similar conferences should have been held ten, . 
twenty, or thirty years earlier, but it is none the less true that few of the problems * 
of teaching English as a second language are new ones—some have been with us = 
for 150 years in India and the colonial territories; it is the realization of their . 
urgency which is new. One senses that at Makerere, perhaps for the first time, di 
better English teaching was understood by many to be the essential pre-condition 1 
of educational progress itself in the newer Commonwealth countries. . 
The sixty delegates, representing teaching, teacher-training, academic studies, al 
and educational administration, have sought in 55 pages to concert their opinions, : 
knowledge and, let it be admitted, disagreements, into a schedule of problems 
and a concise blueprint of plans for their practical solution. The range of their ys 
deliberations is indicated by the chapter headings: The. Teaching of English to rs 
Beginners; The Place of Literature; English for Special Purposes; The Use of 
English as a Medium; Tests and Examinations; Training of Teachers; Audio- ¥ 
Visual Aids; Research. There are things of value in every section but, naturally ’ 
enough, not of equal value. While one cannot question the general conclusions | 
and recommendations of the Report—they represent clear thinking and are , 
expressed with a notable lack of jargon—there are some sections which perhaps 
require particular comment. . 
English for Special Purposes directs attention to the needs of students proposing k 
to follow a university or similar course where English is the medium of instruc- f 
tion. The needs of thousands of Commonwealth students in Britain, and even 
more of those needing English as a medium of instruction and study in African 
and Asian universities, present an immediate challenge. For students who cannot 
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A very complex problem appears to have been side-stepped, that of the inter- 
relation between students’ general intellectual preparedness and their linguistic 
equipment for being taught in English at an advanced level. Can the two quali- 
fications ever be separated? Will ad hoc courses do? Surely terminus ad quem 
must be determined first. 

The chapter on the Place of Literature in the Teaching of English as a Second 
Language does little to clarify perennial arguments and conflicts. Unfortunately, 
the Report never defines literature—although it neatly contrasts it with ‘what 
is called “literature” °! The term seems at times to mean any reading material, 
at others material which embodies ‘to the fullest extent the fictional and imagina- 
tive aspects of language [which] should be taught in the primary school for the 
sake both of the child’s emotional development and of his language learning’. 
One wonders whether such a concept may not be a little sweeping. Emotional 
development through literature is contingent on a pretty thorough knowledge 
of the language used—unlikely of English in the primary school; and later it is 
indeed stressed that ‘Fiction should not be used purely for linguistic exercises’. 
‘Examinations divorcing literature from language should be abolished, since 
literature is not separate from the language in which it is written’—nor, one 
might add, is science, geography, or history; one is puzzled by the meaning 
ascribed to literature in this sentence. Referring to teaching literature at the 
university level, the Report states, “Nothing should be done which would 
encourage a rehearsed response in place of the student's own response’—a 
dictum which one would like to see applied even more at the secondary and indeed 
at the primary level, if the teaching of literature (or ‘literature’) is not to remain 
a peculiarly evasive form of teaching the use of English. 

Tests and Examinations are the subject of important criticisms and comments— 
although one could have wished for a clearer distinction between their functions. 
Better tests are urgently needed to assess, indeed to analyse, various levels and 
competences in English in relation to specific needs; meanwhile examinations 
exert a tremendous influence through their syllabuses which are often much more 
important than their effectiveness as measuring instruments. The Report makes 
an interesting recommendation for setting up a central examinations service, with 
a ‘bank’ of testing items and techniques to be available to local authorities. 
Perhaps the techniques could more suitably be collected and disseminated than 
the test items, which would need to vary considerably according to the needs of 
different areas. Attention is particularly drawn to the need for more and better 
oral examinations and tests. 

The summary of recommendations, conveniently given at the beginning of the 
Report, gives pride of place to more and better-planned training of teachers of 
English at all levels. Teachers, it emphasizes, must be trained in their own 
countries, but countries where the mother-tongue is English can help by training 
teacher-trainers. Expatriate teachers should be employed increasingly in training 
colleges and universities rather than in schools. The pattern of teacher-training 
is clearly thought out and unequivocally stated. 

The inter-disciplinary nature of the study of English-teaching is made clear; 
both linguistics and psychology are emphasized as important contributors. The 
importance of co-operation among Commonwealth countries and with the United 
States is stressed. The establishment of a Commonwealth English Language 
Information Centre, to act as a central clearing-house for information about all 
aspects of English as a second language and to aid in the co-ordination and 
placing of research projects, is very strongly recommended. 
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Books Noted 


No conference with such a wide scope could do more than establish a Priority 
of problems to be solved. Ranging as it does from classroom needs to those of 
linguistic and educational research, the Report has something for all concerned 
with English teaching; it brings together in a compact form the many different 
interests in a hitherto diffuse but now urgent problem—that of the teaching of 
English for use. It deserves to be read and pondered by all concerned with 
teaching English as a second or foreign language. 


News 


Pen Friends in Sweden. Mr Erik Lindgren, Box 606, Lund 6, Sweden, who is 
employed by the Post Office, has been officially entrusted with the job of provid- 
ing Swedish teenagers, between 12 and 19 years old, with pen friends abroad, 
through the Central Committee for International Exchange between Schools. 
The service is free of charge. 


Books Noted 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS—Their Nature and Use. W. A. Wittich and 
C. F. Schuller. New York, Harper. 1957. 570 pp. 

AUTOMATIC LANGUAGE TRANSLATION. A. G. Oettinger. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Univ. Press. 1960. xix -+ 380 pp. $10 (Harvard Monographs in 
Applied Science, No. 8). ' 

B.B.C. SCHOOL TELEVISION BROADCASTING: A Report on the first 
two years and a Statement of future policy. School Broadcasting Council for 
the United Kingdom. London, B.B.C. 1959. 61 pp. 

CHILDREN AND TELEVISION PROGRAMMES: A Report. British Broad- 
casting Corporation and Independent Television Authority. London, B.B.C. 
1960. 47 pp. 

CREATIVE WRITING IN ENGLISH—I. G. Taylor. Ginn. 1960. x + 214 pp. 
9s. 

DON AND BETTY HALL AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL, etc. A graded 
5-year high-school English course. F. L. Bumpass and M. H. Larson. Revised 
ed., 1952-54. Lima, Peru. Five books, variously 100-180 pp., each S. 16-28. 

THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH IN NORWAY. H. Huus. 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A. Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. 1960. xxiii + 249 pp. $6.50. 
(Studies in Comparative Education, No. 3). 

THE EMERGENT UNIVERSITY, with special reference to Nigeria. A. 
Olubummo and J. Ferguson. Longmans. 1960. vi + 122 pp. 8s. 6d. 

ENCOURAGING READING. R. F. Hogarth. Ibadan, Nigeria. Ibadan Univ. 
Press. 1952. 40 pp. 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE, Pt. II. E. Fletcher. Cape Town, 
Maskew Miller Ltd. n.d. 270 pp. 

FILM AND TELEVISION IN EDUCATION FOR TEACHING: A Report 
of a Joint Working Party of the Association of Teachers in Colleges and 
Departments of Education and the British Film Institute. London, British Film 
Institute, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. n.d. (1960) 66 pp. 2s. 6d. 

FILMSTRIPS: use, evaluation, and production. Paris, UNESCO, (London, 
H.M.S.O.). 1959. 54 pp. (Manuals on Adult and Youth Education, 1.) 

A FIRST ENGLISH WORKBOOK. J. Rackham (in assoc. with the Borneo 
Literature Bureau). O.U.P., London and Kuala Lumpur. 1960. 46 pp. (U.K. 
2s. 3d.) 

GOOD ENGLISH FOR MEDICAL WRITERS. F. Roberts. Heinemann 
(Medical Books) Ltd. 1960. ix + 179 pp. 17s. 6d. 

GRADED ENGLISH FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS: Form I. A. S. V. 
Barnes, ed. J. H. Dugard and W. B. Calley. Cape Town, Via Afrika Publishers. 
1959. 179 pp. 

HANDBOOKS FOR TEACHERS: A Selected Bibliography. Paris, UNESCO, 
NF. 0,75 (London, H.M.S.O., 1s. 3d.). 1960. 15 pp. (Education Abstracts, 
vol. XII, No. 4.) 

LANGUAGE IN RELATION TO A UNIFIED THEORY OF THE STRUC- 
TURE OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR. K. L. Pike. Pt. III, 1960. Glendale, Calif., 
Summer Institute of Linguistics. vii +- 146 pp. $3.50. 

LINGUISTIC TYPOLOGY. C. E. Bazell. Luzac. 1958. 48 pp. 2s. 6d. 

NADARAJAH’S BIRTHDAY. P. M. Clements and L. I. Lewis. Macmillan. 
1959. 32 pp. Is. 10d. (Macmillan’s Standard English Course for Malaya, 
Reader 3). 

NEW ENGLISH COURSE: BEGINNING ENGLISH IN WEST AFRICA. 
Stage 1. I. M. Travis. Longmans. New ed., 1959. Reader 1A, 48 pp., Is. 6d.; 
Reader 1B, 72 pp., 2s.; Teacher’s Book for Stage 1, viii + 135 pp., 3s 6d. 

ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TODAY—Seventh Series. Ed. H. Miller. Harrap. 1961. 
196 pp. 6s. 

A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. 
A. J. Thomson and A. V. Martinet. O.U.P. 1961. Exercises 1: Present and 
Past Tenses; Exercises 2: Future and Conditional Tenses. pp. 44, 43, Is. 3d. ea. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING OF READING. F. J. Schonell. 
(4th ed.) 1961. Oliver & Boyd. 295 pp. 15s. 

SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. ed. W. Eastwood. 2nd series. Macmillan. 
1960. xix + 290 pp. 8s. (The Scholar’s Library.) 

A SHORT HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN BRITISH WEST AFRICA. F. H. 
Hilliard. Nelson. 1957. v + 186 pp. 6s. 6d. 

THE TAPE-RECORDER IN THE CLASSROOM. J. Weston. London, 
National Committee for Visual Aids in Education, 33, Queen Anne Street, W.1. 
1960. 43 pp. 2s. 6d. 

TEACHING THROUGH TELEVISION. H. Dieuzeide. Paris, O.E.E.C. 
33, rue de Franqueville, 16e. 1960. 71 pp. NF. 3 (London, H.M.S.O. 5s.) 

THE YEAR’S WORK IN MODERN LANGUAGE STUDIES. Volume 

XXI. 1959. ed. W. H. Barber, C.U.P. 1960. x+-568 pp. 72s. 
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The English-Readers’ Library 


This is a series designed for learners of English who are 
advanced enough to want to read authentic literature but 
who cannot yet tackle an original text without help. 

The texts are prepared by way of abridgement rather than 
adaptation, which has been kept to a minimum. The 

editors’ aim, while preserving the original author’s style and 
spirit, is to ensure that the reader will need no aid beyond 

a small dictionary, such as An English-Reader’s Dictionary 

(6s. od.) and the glossaries and notes provided for him. 

Each book is illustrated. Limp 4s. 6d., boards 6s. 6d. each 


Three Recent Titles 

Days of Youth 

Chosen by Alan Warner 

An anthology of sixteen extracts from the autobiographical 


writings describing some period in the youth of people such as 
Gandhi, Sir Winston Churchill, Freya Stark, and Roy Campbell. 


Climbing Everest 

Chosen by Geoffrey Broughton 

The story of some of the attempts to climb the highest 
mountain in the world is told in thirteen extracts from the 
writings of the climbers themselves. They cover the first 
surveys made towards the end of the nineteenth century and 
end with the successful expedition of Sir John Hunt in 1953. 


The Adventures of Pickwick 
Abridged from Charles Dickens’s Pickwick Papers by G. T. Johns 
This abridgement of the famous novel has all the best-known 


and most entertaining episodes in the adventures of 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends. 


To be published in September 


The Splendid Tasks 
Chosen by Geoffrey Broughton 


Fifteen stories of contemporary adventure, desteaations, 
pioneering and discovery are taken from such books as 
The Crossing of Antarctica, Operation Noah, The Voyage of 
Mayflower II and The Lost World of the Kalahari. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMEN HOUSE * WARWICK SQUARE * LONDON EC4 
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